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Most writers have agreed that the imprudent prosecution of the 
seven bishops by James was the proximate cause of the Revolution ; 
we are, therefore, interested in discovering what where the circumstances 
which led to this prosecution, and to investigate, so far as our materials 
will admit, the motives of the different parties. On the 4th of May, 
1688, James issued a Declaration for Liberty of Conscience, and at the 
same time published an injunction that the said Declaration should be 
read in all the churches throughout the kingdom. Historians generally 
have mixed these two proceedings together as if they were one matter ; 
it will be more convenient for us to take them separately, and we shall 
first direct attention to the policy and legality of the Declaration. 

Romish writers with very justifiable pride, are fond of dwelling on 
the fact that Liberty of Conscience was proclaimed by a Catholic 
sovereign, and resisted by a Protestant Church ; under all circumstances 


of extenuation every member of the English church must feel such 
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a record sufficiently humiliating, and may very candidly confess a wish 
that the fact had been otherwise ; 


Pudet hee opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse et non potuisse refelli. 
That is, 


We feel the charge is — « on pith, 


But must confess, it cannot denied. 


After having honestly pleaded “ guilty ” we have a clear right to be 
heard in mitigation of the sentence, and the first palliating circumstance 
is, that a Declaration for Liberty of Conscience coming from James II. 
must necessarily have been received with something of the same 
suspicion that attaches to loud protestations of honesty from a notorious 
rogue. When a leader of the swell mob is heard shouting the praise 
of virtue, honest people take it as a strong hint that it is time for them 
to button up their pockets. 

James had notoriously taken an active part in the atrocious persecu- 
tion of the Scottish covenanters ; and he permitted, if not encouraged 
the bishops, at the beginning of his reign, to enforce the laws against 
Protestant non-conformity with greater severity than Charles IT. would 
have allowed. From such a monarch professions of tenderness for 
the consciences of Dissenters had the semblance, and perhaps the reality, 
of a hypocritical scheme to further secret and dangerous objects. In 
fact, no man doubts that James designed the measure to exclusively 
favour the Catholic party, and that Protestant Dissenters shared the 
boon, simply because there were no possible means for shutting them 
out from its benefits. 

It is not our purpose to argue over again the question of Catholic 
Emancipation ; both houses of parliament in 1829, declared that the 
exclusive laws against the Catholics were impolitic as well as unjust: 
and there are not twenty sane men in the Empire who would now wish 
to reverse that decision. We may therefore, take it for granted that 
James was right in endeavouring to anticipate the Duke of Wellington, 
and Sir Robert Peel ; and we must further take into our consideration 
that it was exceedingly painful to a King to persecute a creed which he 
himself believed, and to punish practices which he deemed absolutely 
essential to salvation. Some blockheads, indeed, have said that he was 
bound to do so by his coronation oath, as if the Church of England 
had ever sanctioned anything so monstrous as that its monarchs should 
pledge themselves at the altar of God to unholy persecution. The 
coronation oath left James perfectly free to use all legal and consti- 
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tutional means for the service of those who had embraced the same 
religion as himself; and those who had voted against the Exclusion 
Bill, and had resisted every effort made by the so-called patriot 
party to impose new restrictions upon royal power, had little reason to 
be surprised, and had still less right to complain. 

Still, this declaration was justly a subject of alarm to the church, 
for the simple reason that the church had not an independent govern- 
ment, and that the effect of the Declaration might, and probably would 
have been, a complete transfer of its administration to the hands of its 
enemies. Let us suppose a possible case; if our present gracious 
sovereign should, as she has a right to do, compose a Cabinet of 
Catholics, with the exception of a few reservations made by the 
Emancipation Act, and that such a cabinet by a lavish expenditure of 
money succeeded in obtaining a majority of the House of Commons, 
does any man in his senses believe that the fact of the Lord Chancellor 
being a protestant would be a sufficient security to the church against 
an open display of partialities in promotion which its members could not 
legally prevent? Old Lord Hardwicke used to say that, ‘‘ Chancellors 
had very elastic consciences,” caoutchouc itself is perfect rigidity in 
comparison. But if James could have established the perfect legality 
of the Declaration, the English Church would not have had even the 
feeble protection of a protestant Chancellor; in all probability he 
would have had an entire Catholic ministry. So long then, as the 
Church of England has no independent government of its own, but is 
held in subjection to the state, the church is bound, if it can, to keep 
the state within the pale of its membership, else it may possibly find 
its best temporalities placed at the disposal of its enemies. 

The King’s Declaration we cheerfully concede to have been in itself 
and abstractedly from other considerations a simple act of justice. The 
penal laws which James suspended were monstrous iniquities, and as such 
they have been one by one swept from the statute book. But we 
hold that the Declaration ought to have been accompanied by some 
measure, either permanent or temporary, to secure the government of a 
protestant church to protestant rulers; in plain terms, the ecclesiastical 
prerogatives of the crown ought to have been placed in commission. 

It is not necessary to discuss the legality of the Declaration, or 
revive the old constitutional question, whether an English sovereign 
has a right to suspend the execution of penal statutes. The right of 
granting pardon for all offences is an indisputable prerogative of the 
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crown; and James might have avoided all the difficulties which he 
had raised, by simply declaring that he would grant free pardon to every 
person convicted of offences under the various acts of uniformity. It was, 
at all events, adangerous stretch of the prerogative to assume a dispensing 
power, and it was unwise, because the King’s object would have been 
more efficiently attained by less noisy and more efficient means. 

We come next to the issuing of the order that this Declaration 
should be read in churches, and it is of importance to bear in mind 
that this order was not given for more than a year after the first 
publication of the Declaration. Now it is perfectly notorious that the 
English sovereign as temporal head of the English Church, has the 
power of issuing proclamations, and commanding them to be read in 
churches ; and this power is exercised at the accession of every new 
monarch, when a royal proclamation is issued against vice and profane- 
ness. Archbishop Sancroft led the way in resisting James; but that 
very same prelate, in 1681, proposed and carried in the Council that the 
Declaration which Charles II. issued against the conduct of the Whigs 
after the dissolution of the Oxford parliament, should be read in all 
the churches and chapels throughout the realm. James acted upon 
the precedent which the archbishop himself had established, and 
assuredly, a Declaration for Liberty of Conscience was more appro- 
priately introduced into Divine Service than the complaint of a 
profligate monarch that the Whigs attempted to set limits to his prodi- 
gal expenditure on his minions and his mistresses. Sancroft clearly 
felt that his conduct, in 1681, greatly increased the difficulties of his 
position in 1688; indeed, there is proof that he had long before 
repented of his many compliances with the caprices of Charles IT., and 
Burnet, who was no friend to the archbishop, declares that he made a 
bold remonstrance to Charles on his death-bed, but that the King 
paid him no attention. In Sancroft’s papers there occur many passages 
which prove that he had a far greater respect for James than for his 
unworthy brother. 

The secret history of the remonstrance and petition addressed by 
the seven bishops to James is very imperfectly known. It contains 
the very remarkable assertion, that matters relating to dissenters should 
be “ considered and settled in parliament and convocation.” A con- 
stitutional question might thus have been raised, if the prelates had 
claimed a concurrent right in Ecclesiastical legislation ; but in fact, so 
little was liberty of conscience understood, that the bishops merely 
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meant by it, the taking into consideration what changes in the Liturgy 
would be likely to satisfy the tender consciences of dissenters. 
Several foreign writers have mistaken the purport of the passage ; 
supposing that the bishops intended to deny the right of the 
parliament to relax the penal laws without the previous consent of 
the convocation. The fact however is, that the bishops did not assign 
any religious reason for their refusal to read the Declaration, and 
Sancroft’s conduct in 1681 precluded them from mooting the point of 
Ecclesiastical discipline ; they therefore confined themselves to the con- 
stitutional ground, that the dispensing power claimed by the king was 
contrary to law, and had been so declared by parliament. Even here 
there was some difficulty ; for the parliaments which had made the 
declaration, were those against which Charles II had made the memo- 
rable appeal, which Sancroft had caused to be read in the churches. 

The monstrous folly of James in prosecuting the temperate remon- 
strance of the bishops as a seditious libel need not be dwelt upon ; one 
incident connected with their committal to the Tower, deserves more 
notice than is generally bestowed upon it. Two days after the com- 
mittal, James’s Queen was delivered of a son, and thus the attendance 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, usual on such occasions, was 
prevented. This gave great strength to the report so industrously 
circulated, that the child was suppositious ; it was said that James had 
designedly removed Sancroft out of the way to prevent his detection of 
the fraud. It is just to add that Sancroft never sanctioned this absurd 
calumny ; he always professed himself satisfied of the legitimacy of 
the Prince of Wales, and deeply regretted the injury done by the 
Revolution to the royal infant. 

The Bishop of Rochester, in consequence of Sancroft’s imprisonment, 
was chosen to prepare the form of public thanksgiving for the birth of 
the young prince ; it was a little whimsical to find that this prelate 
whom James thus delighted to honour was foremost in transferring his 
allegiance to the Prince of Orange, while several of the prelates, whom 
James had thrown into the Tower, resigned their sees rather than 
desert their sovereign. 

We are inclined to believe that very few indeed of those who joined in 
the invitation to the Prince of Orange contemplated his elevation to the 
crown; William himself could scarcely have speculated upon such a 
result ; his whole course of proceeding was that of a clever unscrupulous 
man, who plunges headlong into complicated and distracted affairs 
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with no fixed principle of action, but that of making the best use of 
circumstances. On looking over the history of the Convention, and 
the various collections of private and public papers connected with 
that event, we are led to believe that the Revolution was unexpected 
and undesired by the great majority of those who took the most active 
part in its accomplishment. All parties had got into what the 
Americans call “a fix,” and the only mode of extrication was to 
assume a deposing power and get rid of the king. 

A perplexing difficulty arose, which Sancroft and others perceived, 
and which, however theoretical it might seem, really involved practical 
questions of immense importance. The English sovereign is head not 
only of the State, but of the Church, and it is not clear that the State 
in its corporate capacity has a right to choose a head for the Church, 
without giving the church in its corporate capacity any opportunity of 
expressing an opinion about the matter. The doctrine of the divine 
right of kings was devised to obviate the difficulties which obviously 
arise from considering a secular prince as the head of an ecclesiastical 
establishment ; and this doctrine, being openly abandoned at the 
Revolution, placed the church in the same relation to the state as the 
army, the navy, the police force, or any other agency of the 
government. 

Two bishops alone voted for declaring the throne vacant; of the 
rest, some, including Sancroft, wished that terms should be proposed to 
James, others desired the resignation of that monarch in favour of his 
son, and the appointment of a regent, under whom the Prince of Wales 
should be educated in the protestant faith. But the House of Commons 
had very little regard for the scruples of the bishops; its leaders 
remembered too well the support which the prelates had given to the 
arbitrary measures of James IT., and they would not have scrupled to 
follow up a parliamentary settlement of the crown, with a parliamentary 
unsettlement of the church, had not the great majority of the prelates, 
with the Archbishop of York at their head, hastened to give in their 
adhesion to the new government. 

The question respecting the right of the State in its corporate 
capacity to nominate the head of the Church was of course raised 
when an act passed commanding all ecclesiastical functionaries to take 
the oaths of allegiance to the new government before a certain day, 
under pain of deprivation. Six prelates, and about four-hundred 
clergymen of different ranks refused, and were of course deprived. 
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This oath, be it observed, was imposed by parliament, without the con- 
sent of the convocation, and was consequently a signal instance of the 
state over-ruling the social claims of the church to any thing like an 
jndependent self-government. 

William III was a presbyterian, and was therefore, in the opinion of 
many, as unfit to be the head of an Episcopal church as James himself. 
The Ecclesiastical administration during his reign, was a strange fumble 
of inconsistencies. The Church however, had sufficient power to prevent 
concession to sectaries ; it still asserted its claim to be an exclusive 
establishment, jure divino, and when it was in reality most thoroughly 
Erastian in all its parts, was loudest in its protestations of independence 
of every human power. The Revolution was clearly inconsistent with 
Church principles, as established at the Restoration ; but the clergy 
had neither the power to assert, nor the will to deny those principles ; 
the great body of the bishops and clergy could make no higher claim 
for themselves than that they were the moral police of the country; 
the moment they ventured a step beyond this, they were at issue with 
the parliamentary settlement of the crown. The Church was suspicious 
of the state, and suspected by it; hence, the door of promotion was 
closed against every active and zealous churchman; preferment was 
granted only to lukewarmness and timidity ; and the clergyman who 
preached an exciting sermon was certain to be run down as a Jacobite. 
So much indeed was this the case, that the early methodists, for no 
other reason than the fervour and spirituality of their discourses, were 
generally accused of being partisans of the Pretender. 

Under such circumstances, the Church was deprived of much of its 
political, and still more of its social influence ; the clerical body keenly 
felt this, and was generally opposed to the government of the revolution. 
Hence we find the lower House of Convocation almost perfectly in 
opposition to the Upper, and justifying such resistance on the plea that 
the bishops were the creatures of ministers hostile to the church; and 
hence also, the government was finally compelled to extinguish the 
Convocation, and thus deprive the church of even the shadow and 
semblance of an independent existence. 

In considering the progress of society during the last century, we 
must take notice that at its opening, the church was reduced to the 
position of a mere engine of the state, and that no prelate or minister 
could assert the Anglican principles, as established in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and James I., without exposing himself to the suspicion of 
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treason. Doctor Sacheverel’s celebrated sermon on “‘ Perils from false 
brethren,” for which he was impeached, convicted, and slightly punished, 
did not contain a single passage which could not be justified by the 
Articles, the Homilies, and the writings of the principal fathers of the 
Anglican Church. The House of Lords indeed not only condemned 
the Doctor, but having taken into consideration a declaration of the 
doctrines of the English church, solemnly and unanimously adopted 
by the university of Oxford, in the reign of Charles II, it ordered the 
document to be burned by the common hangman, because its principles 
were inconsistent with civil liberty and constitutional government. 
Far be it from us to deny that the House of Lords described very 
accurately the character of the Oxford Declaration ; but at the same 
time we think that there was something not very decent ina legislative 
body of laymen going out of their way to brand with the harshest 
stigma of infamy, a declaration of doctrine issued by one of the highest 
Ecclesiastical authorities within the realm. We however, only mention 
the circumstance to show the relation in which the revolutionary govern- 
ment stood to the clerical body, and to illustrate what we believe to be 
the explanation of many historical difficulties in the annals of the last 
century ; that under the Princess of Nassau and Hanover, or in other 
words, from the Revolution to the accession of George III., the 
administration of the Church of England, and the appointment to all 
its highest offices, devolved upon men who were bitterly hostile to the 
recognized distinctive principles of the Anglican establishment. The 
pamphlets of the day inform us that the alterations made in the service 
for the 5th of November, so as to make the day commemorative of 
William’s landing, as well as the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, 
were introduced purposely to spite the high-church party; and certainly, 
but for some such reason no sane men would have commemorated the 
preservation of the first, and of the dethronement of the last Stuart, in 
the same form of public thanksgiving, and in the same breath have ex- 
pressed gratitude to God for the maintenance and the destruction of the 
self-same dynasty. It should however be added, that the high-church 
Clergymen generally resisted the glaring incongruity thus forced upon the 
church, and complained, in several very able pamphlets, that the occa- 
sional services added to the liturgy were degrading badges of bondage. 

P.S. Immediately after the appearance of the preceding part of this article in our last 
number, and to a great extent in consequence of it, the petition given at page 216 was 
prepared by some leading dignitaries of the Church, In a few days it was very numerously 


by the clergy and laity of London, and probably, before our p t num ppears, 
it will have been presented to the House of Lords by his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 
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POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 





No government can feel secure in its strength that has not the happi- 
ness of its people for its support; and no people can be truly happy 
whose energies do not find occasional recreation. We may toil and 
sweat, and gather gold, and thus fancy that we are throwing around us 
a bulwark against poverty,—but, with this end alone in view, the dull 
mind is but brooding over that which may take wings and flee away, 
and but nourishing a sordid and unsympathising spirit that, with growing 
strength, crushes the heart that is absorbed by it. However generous 
and noble in its original nature, the soul of man cannot breathe the 
atmosphere of unceasing toil without suffering from its oppression. 
Recreation is as necessary to the mind as the free air of heaven to the 
body ;—disease and death—the worst of deaths—death of the soul, is the 
sure result of a heedless or wilful negligence of this necessity. With 
health of heart and intellect come manliness and virtue; with their 
sickliness, vice and imbecility. How important, then, in the councils 
of a nation, is the wisdom which provides for rational amusement for 
all classes of its people, as well as for productive labour. We have 
been too long burrowing our dark way through the earth for its roots, 
(too often but bitter when found,) whilst we might have been soaring 
in the free air, or basking in its sunshine amid fruits and flowers, Let 
us be fairly understood, we are far from desiring to decry the great 
advantages of industry ; it is indeed the base of the fair temple we 
would desire to rear—the ground-work of all our future hopes—but in 
forming the foundation, we would not go on for ever hammering away 
at the pedestal, whilst the heavens shine out waiting to gild with glory 
the superstructure we desire to raise. 

With all our vain boast—with all our scorn of other nations, we are 
still far behind most of our continental neighbours in an approach to 
that social freedom and comfort which it should be the aim as it is the 
duty of every civilised government to promote. We need but turn to 
the people of France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, nay, even of despotic 
Austria, with her iron-handed Metternich, to be assured of the snail- 
like pace we are making in the march of rational education,—the edu- 
cation of the heart, as well as of the head. Whilst we are squabbling 
among ourselves,—whilst Dissenter and Churchman are struggling for 
power,—whilst the black gown and the white, or the no-gown-at-all 
are each eager to grasp the rod,— ignorance stands hand in hand with 
poverty, conning the catechism of crime. Why is it that the despotism 
of Austria gives greater happiness in some respects than the monarchy of 
England? because there the government is in advance of, whilst here it 
is confessedly behind the wishes and aspirations of its people. Here 
the same money-making policy of the masses is the governing principle 
of the rulers ; all their gods are golden; taxation on one side—economy 
so-called on the other ;—the luxuries of the great—the poverty of the 
small ;—with these two evils the system is harassed throughout, and 
the health, and freshness and beauty of natural freedom is foolishly 
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forgotten by one class, or knavishly burked by the other. Let us take a 
ramble through the pieasure gardens of the Hollander, and walk with 
him amidst his fellow-citizens, where the pride of aristocracy is un- 
known ; let us seek the German in his theatre, where the rich strains 
of Beethoven, or the high-sounding verse of Schiller, are venerated by 
all classes ; or stroll through the picture galleries of France, where, in 
close companionship, we find the satin slipper and the wooden shoe, 
and confess, with what shame we may, that in these countries true 
education is in advance of us; the education of the social feelings and 
of refining habits among the people. 

We have great minds among us, all nations acknowledge. Great 
men, though centuries may intervene, do come forth from our colleges, 
our academies, aye, and even from the workshop and the plough, and 
they stand there the mark and wonder of ages; yet still the brightest 
star of this rich galaxy is of small importance to a people who are not 
taught to lift their eyes from the earth, and to seek for guidance in the 
heavens. There is little done for a country could it even boast a Shak- 
spere, a Raphael, or a Mozart, if its theatres and its galleries have none 
to visit them but the rich patron or the affected dilletante. Genius 
cannot live in the atmosphere of selfishness, it dies if its sympathies 
are not universal. A want of this early training in the knowledge and 
feeling for the true and the beautiful, has choked up the healthy streams 
of many a pure and warm heart ; has narrowed affections, and frittered 
a natural and generous benevolence into “‘a thing of shreds and patches.” 
Had our Stowells and Mc Neales, and men of that class, whose thoughts 
and actions are so impulsive, been surrounded in early life with a true 
system of education, an education such as we now require for refining 
the vulgar habits of the masses, they would have been as ardent in the 
advance of art and its adjuncts, as they now are bitter against every 
system of improvement but their own, They would have been among 
the first to build up temples of worship worthy of the age and country; 
to encourage the skill of the painter and the musician; and to walk 
through their pilgrimage hand in hand with the poets of their country 
“and of all time.” They are the victims of a false system,—a system 
which it behoves all who live in the hope of man’s temporal redemption, 
to struggle with manfully. 

The people of this country have already emancipated themselves from 
the brutal amusements of their forefathers, such as pugilism and cock- 
fighting. The manly exercises as they were wont to be called, (the 
blackguard propensities as the are now styled,) find patronage almost 
solely among our lords and their aping gentlemen. Music, painting, 
and practical mechanics, seem to be the amusements towards which the 
minds of the masses are now tending; how necessary, then, that such 
inclination should be encouraged, and, above all, properly directed. If 
our Government and our Houses of Parliament will do little or nothing 
towards the promotion of these sympathies, what are our corporations 
doing? What is their origin? what is their intention? why are they 
set in authority over us ?—have they no interests beyond paving and 
soughing—no genius for aught but street lamps and blwe-bottles? Are 
there not to be found, amidst so much good citizenship, and so much 
municipal eloquence, a few strong voices able to make themselves heard 
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in the council chamber, upon a subject so vitally important as that of 

the social education of the people, their healthful exercise, their rational 

amusement? It was but the other day that the worthy and energetic 
member for Manchester, Mark Philips, addressed a letter to the mayor 
of that town, wherein he stated, that out of a grant made by Parliament 
of £10,000, towards the furtherance of such objects, conditionally on 
the parties applying for any particular sum that an equal amount should 
be subscribed on their part,---only one application to the extent of 
£500 had been made; another similar sum, we believe, being since 
called for by Oldham. It occurred to us there was somewhat of a desire 
in this excellent letter, to rouse our corporations generally to the neces- 
sity of interference,—a sort of gentle reprimand for their supineness. 
But we fear it has called forth no champion. Yet how important would 
be such an addition to the comforts and health of the people, can only 
be understood by those whose occupations confine them to the centre of 
a large town, whose means will not permit them suburban luxuries, 
and whose sympathies have led them to visit the abodes of the poor. 

In all our large towns (particularly in the manufacturing towns) the 
value of land is rapidly increasing, and the advance of brick and mor- 

tar more and more interferes with the opportunity of the moment. A 

few years hence, and there will be at Manchester, Leeds, and Birming- 

ham, a second-rate London, without its “lungs ”—a title so appro- 

priately given to the happy arrangement of its parks, and commons, 

and green squares. 

We desire to see our men in authority grappling with the prejudices 
and old formalities of our time, and acting as pioneers in a new and 
more hopeful scheme for the improvement of our social condition. We 
want to sec them not only as individuals earnestly aiding in the promo- 
tion of Mechanics’ Institutes, Lyceums, and other popular places of 
rational improvement and recreation, but supporting them freely by 
their influence and authority; by even levying a rate for the encou- 
ragement of theatres, picture galleries, or music halls, and of all places 
where art should fulfil its high vocation. Why should the generous be 
always taxed for the improvement of his fellow-men, whilst the cold 
and money-scraping are permitted to go free? In all towns it will be 
found that liberal institutions, whether charitable or educational, are 
supported in general by but a very small portion of the community ; 
the same parties being constantly applied to for every good object, whilst 
hundreds, frequently of larger means, are passed by from a well known 
instinct on the part of those who are seeking aid. They excuse them- 
selves on principle,—the pocket-saving principle. 

The people having now a desire beyond the brutal recreations of 
former days, how is that desire to be gratified? At present, music ap- 
pears to be the prevailing taste, at least in the manufacturing districts, 
and the publicans having a quick eye to their own interests, have taken 
the lead in gratifying it. Horace Heartwell has, in the pages of 
our Magazine, given us a sketch of the seenes which are to be 
found in Manchester connected with these singing rooms, and, 
we believe, the system since that period has been rapidly in- 
creasing. That taste, therefore, which, properly directed, might’ have 
led to most beneficial results, is here degraded into the coarse 
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and sensual, nor will it be otherwise until our men in high places 
look upon the amusements of the people with something better than a 
sneer, or a contemptuous toss of the head. In Leeds, we rejoice to 
hear that Dr. Hook has set up an opposition to these places, by open- 
ing his semi-cathedral every evening during the week, where, assisted 
by a fine choir (at the head of which is Dr. Wesley, formerly of 
Exeter), he continues to bring many to think of higher things, under 
the gentle influence of music. We greatly rejoice in this, and by far 
prefer such pathway to the most important of our duties, than the rag- 
ged, threadbare, miserable puritanism, with which another party are 
striving hard again to innoculate our country. Along with a love of 
art comes a love of order, of decorum, a veneration for the good and 
great ; our firesides are wreathed with brighter smiles; our every-day 
duties are pursued with more grateful appetites ; we learn the value of 
labour and energy, for we find that without it no man rises above his 
fellows,—with it some men “are little lower than the angels.” To 
encourage this feeling is the duty of all those whose position in society 
causes them to become a mark to their fellow-men. It is a great mis- 
take to suppose that art is productive of pleasure merely, though if it 
were it would be well worth the cultivation ; the habitual contemplation 
of the beautiful attunes the mind also to the great and good. 

How delightful was it a few weeks back, to witness a meeting of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire singing classes, composed entirely of working 
men and women, under the immediate superintendence of Mr. Weston, 
in the Free Trade Hall, at Manchester, Mr. Hullah, upon whose 
system they are taught, was present, and received, on the occasion, an 
excellent address from his enthusiastic pupils. The number of vocalists 
was about fifteen hundred, and never did we hear such a mass of voices, 
so recently unpractised, more perfect in harmony, or more correct in 
time and marking. It must have been a proud moment for all con- 
cerned; the mayor, and many of the town council of Manchester were 
present, and whilst we heard that fine choral symphony rising in all the 
majesty and grandeur of the human voice; when we saw this immense 
area crowded with people of all classes, the rich and the poor mingling 
together for good ; we could not help calling to memory that 16th of 
August, when, on this very spot, the head magistrate and gentlemen of 
Manchester were riding down their fellow-men, and the voices which 
rose to heaven were the bitter curses of an outraged people. 
Thank God we have got beyond that at all events. The flags 
and bauners of the Anti-Corn-law League were floating above ; 
“Justice,” in giant letters, was flaming at the head of the assem- 
bly, and there was no hand to tear them down—no voice raised 
against them, Verily we are arrived at “the beginning of the end.” 

In connexion with this beautiful display, beautiful to all those who can 
see beauty in what is good, however humble its source, we should not 
forget to notice the grateful and attentive manner in which the people 
receive their instructions, The charge being for each individual, we be- 
lieve, only one penny per lesson, it is within the power of almost the very 
humblest labourer to participate ; and as their employers give to these 
re-unions all possible encouragement (frequently some members of their 
families joining the various classes), a new era seems to have dawned 
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upon the toil-worn, and hitherto neglected artizan ; he feels he has some 
connexion with the sympathy and fellowship of his kind, and soon 
learns, in respecting those above him, to do that which is still more 
ennobling, to respect himself. Special trains, to bring these numerous 
happy people to Manchester, from the various districts on the line of 
railway, were engaged by their employers, and as they passed along, 
Hullah (no doubt in raptures with the novelty of the scene around him, ) 
led off a chorus, in which he was joined by the mass of voices at his com- 
mand ; the effect was startling, and even grand, and set us dreaming of 
bright days as yet but peeping in, like the pale beam of morning through 
the mist and vapours of a dreary night. Let it be known to all those 
who doubt the possibility of amusement without dissipation, that al- 
though the day of assembly was the last in Whitsun-week, (the most 
perfect holiday of the working classes in Lancashire throughout the 
year,) with a large town crowded by visitors from all the neighbourhood, 
full of various excitement, not one among this ‘‘ vocal choir ” of fifteen 
hundred, was found in a state of intoxication; all had the features of 
rational beings, with souls brimful of joyous harmony. May the day 
be not far distant when rich men will cease to wonder at this, or to lift 
up their eyebrows in doubt or disbelief. We know there is a difference 
of opinion on the respective systems of Hullah, Mainzer, and others; 
we will not enter upon this subject, but look with a deeper thought into 
the noble results,---wishing God speed to all,---to him be the highest 
honour who does most to elevate and refine, to foster virtue and to crush 
vice, 

Each system is carrying into the crowds of the uneducated a love 
for something beyond the taste which his poverty of condition may 
have hitherto permitted him to acquire. He is taught that great men 
have gone before him, and some are even still breathing with him this 
dull atmosphere whose birth and position in society were as humble as 
hisown. He hears the veneration with which his teachers talk of the 
living spirits of all countries ; and in learning the practical part of his 
art he learns also to become universal in his sympathies, and to appreci- 
ate justly genius and talent wherever it may be found. This is the 
way to make aup1ENcEs by which art can be alone supported. Give 
the great masses of the people some knowledge, however trifling, of 
art, and they will naturally take an interest in its progress; they will 
rejoice to view or to listen to that which they have learnt duly to appreci- 
ate. It is the ignorance of its first principles that has been one great 
cause of the Temples of art being deserted. 

It is this culture also which will raise it to its true value in the eyes 
and hearts of the people. We shall no longer have the petty jealousies, 
clique-squabblings, and mere pounds-shillings-and-pence value placed 
upon it, we shall have more talent coming out from the ranks, and 
consequently our leading people will be less exorbitant in their 
demands ; whilst our chorus singers will not grudge an extra rehearsal, 
particularly when novelty is required, but rather rejoice at the oppor- 
tunity of knowing more and more of the great works of our immortal 
writers,—not grumbling at an extra night of practice, but rather 
eagerly seeking an opportunity of being taught. The present spirit is 
@ sad drawback upon the advance of musical science in England, and 
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in no other profession or trade do we find the individual demanding 
payment for being instructed, as is the case in England; where this class 
of vocalists require extra payment for learning that through rehearsal 
which they have afterwards to perform in public. It is this money- 
seeking which has greatly prevented the advance of music. To a more 
general diffusion of the science do we look with great hope for a more 
extended love for its sublimity and beauty, for, in short, its highest 
value,-—the lifting up of man from the grosser things of this world. 
If we had not such hope, we would not talk so much about it. 

Why, again, should we not have galleries of painting and sculpture, 
purchased through the authority of our corporations, for the avowed pur- 
poses of fostering a taste amongst the people, and as a means of innocent 
recreation? Where can such an outlay be more profitably employed 
than in the manufacturing districts, towards the fabrication of whose 
useful and ornamental wares and merchandise, tasteful design is of such 
high importance. With the proverbial character of such towns, how 
surprising does it appear, to a quiet looker on, that no effort has yet 
been made to increase a general diffusion of taste, and a love for the 
refinements of social life, by which fortunes are made, and in which 
luxury learns to revel! Rapid strides certainly have of late years taken 
place towards an improved taste for design, throughout this country ; 
and nothing, perhaps, has more fostered it than the vast number of 
illustrated works which have issued from the press by our enterprising 
publishers. From the simplest ballad to the inspired Word there is a 
clothing of beauty which we elderly people looked for in vain during 
our young summer. Our “ giants” were certainly more unearthly and 
monstrous, but then our “‘Jacks” also were less human, and our * forlorn 
damsels” less divine. Our “ Grammars” were certainly anything but 
comic,” and indeed all the lore we had to wade through wanted that 
pleasant face which in after years must associate the acquirement of 
knowledge with very different thoughts than did the sheep- skin classics 
of former times. 

There is perhaps no vehicle in this country through which the people 
might be sooner advanced in their tastes and feelings than by our thea- 
tre, and its dramatic representations ; there is the romantic beauty of 
opera, with its strains of soul-inspiring harmony ; the solemn grandeur 
of the tragic muse, with its eloquence and passion; the pictures of 
every-day life in the scenes of comedy,---its satire upon starveling 
hypocrisy and bloated vice; and yet, with all these elements of good, 
combining as they do in beautiful simplicity and order,—music, painting, 
and poetry, there is nothing in this country which has been more 
neglected than the Drama. In France, in Italy, in Germany, it be- 
comes an important feature in the general education of the people. 
Such men as Goéthe, Schiller, and Korner have proudly taken upon 
themselves its direction, well knowing the importance of their trust, and 
wielding their power as true poets might be expected to do. Here, on 
the contrary (with indeed few exceptions), our national drama is in the 
hands of needy speculators, who pander to the coarse tastes of the vul- 
gar, and sacrifice all chance of future improvement by grasping at 
present emolument alone. They are frequently men themselves of 
degraded habits, who have no higher tastes than those of buffoonery 
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and tinsel. They become, consequently, a set of teachers little beyond 
the most depraved; and the Temples that, under proper regulation, 
might become important schools of refinement to our youth, sink down 
to nests of coarse vulgarity, and, too often, of disgusting ribaldry. 

It would naturally be suggested to a mind reflecting upon such a 
theme, (and who is not interested in so doing?) that to support an 
attempt of reviving this great school of art, of clearing from its threshold 
all those vile accumulations of former days, at which the refined mind 
revolts, would have been hailed with the approbation and grateful 
patronage of a court and its aristocracy, whose virtuous dignity has 
been so loudly trumpeted ; that as the tone of society is taken from high 
places, those who are the arbiters of public taste and publie morals 
would have stepped out from the atmosphere of fashion and white fea- 
thers (even though Shakspere may be occasionally a little too severely 
truthful), and in the plenitude of their wisdom and affection, paid a 
passing compliment to the energy and poetical taste of a fine mind, such 
as Macready must be acknowledged to possess, though little interest were 
felt in the realisation of his great designs. The aristocracy of a country 
has certain privileges granted to it,—for what? not surely because 
some hundreds of years back its origin was that of plunder and rapine, 
—but rather that we have a dreamy belief in its wisdom and strength 
for good, and that it is beneficial to a country to possess, at the head 
of its people, a class peculiarly virtuous, wise, and refined—a class 
through which there is no vulgar intermixture of blood, and, conse- 
quently, whose hereditary greatness flows on through ages, uninter- 
rupted by passing revolutions, uncorrupted by the vices of the million. 
Verily such a class would be useful in a nation like ours,—for instance, 
where the great mass of the people have so little time to be virtuous, 
and where men’s minds are permitted to go on in the same dull round 
of labour, through a whole life of penury and distraction ;—to have a 
class who are sent into this world purely to think for them, to guide 
and direct them; to lift them up from the slough and mire of a busy 
and ill-regulated world is indeed a privilege,—woe to the stewards to 
whom it is delegated, who neglect the god-like task. Such a class, 
therefore, we say, might have been found in the foremost rank of the 
people, leading them on in the march of refinement, when a man like 
Macready stood out from the herd of vulgar minds, and endeavoured to 
bring back to the stage the dignity and glory which our libraries prove 
to us, is its natural birthright. 

That a taste for dramatic representations is yet rife among the people 
few can doubt, and that the highest standard of the art will be sought, 
in preference to the coarse and illiterate, by all that middle class whose 
education has led them to feel and comprehend its beauties, has been 
plainly shown during the past season of Drury Lane ; acknowledged 
by the candour of that gentleman, whose speech at the close of his 
career is one of the most independent and sensible we ever heard from 
the lips of manager. We will not enter into the dramatic question, 
or touch upon the folly of monopoly, which he so admirably exposes, 
but this speech is another proof to us that Macready, and fine artists 
like him, desire to see the improved education of the million, having 
faith in the eternal truth of their calling,—whilst a just appreciation of 
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such men on the part of the great masses, would bring along with it 

advantages greatly beneficial to society at large. The amusements of 

a people are an index of its comparative civilization that cannot be 
. misunderstood. 

Whilst the cry is up against monopoly, we may as well refer to a 
monopoly which we have never yet seen attacked by the press,—we 
mean the monopoly held by the higher classes, particularly in our large 
towns, of the first class of musicians. We blame the people for not 
possessing a refined musical taste in this country, and yet we refuse 
them the opportunity of hearing that which is to give them refinement ; 
for all taste requires cultivation, however deeply it may have taken root 
within the heart of man. The system of subscription concerts, with 
admission to membership by ballot, is a fearful attempt at aristocratic 
monopoly which we should be glad to see disturbed. We know it is 
impossible, without a regularity of subscriptions, to support a continued 
series of performances; for no body of men, not interested in the pecu- 
niary proceeds of an establishment of this kind, would venture upon 
engagements of professional people, requiring considerable outlay, 
without having the guarantee of annual subscriptions against the caprice 
of their audiences. But why in all these institutions there should only 
be one class of subscriptions—why the humbler lover of music should 
be thus shut out from the refined influences not of music alone, but the 
reunion with the wealth and fashion of his fellow-citizens, we never 
could understand. There is no objection to this arrangement in our 
theatres, nor in our places of worship, why then should music and its 
supporters lay under this disgraceful distinction? In every town where 
a building of sufficient magnitude may be found, and where music is at 
all cultivated, we would desire to see established a subscription concert 
upon this principle, where, to insure the attendance of delicate fashion, 
sufficient distinction might be made to prevent the mob pressing “‘ be- 
twixt the wind and their nobility.” 

A bold musical experiment is about to be tried in the great Free 
Trade Hall of Manchester in the early part of next month, It is an 
individual speculation, we understa.d, but well deserves the support 
of all who take an interest in the advance of refined recreation,among 
the various classes of the people. W-» have little doubt of its success ; 
its very boldness has deserved, if it has not already won it. The en- 
gagements include the first English talent ; the band and chorus are on 
a magnificent scale ; and Handel’s immortal ‘ Messiah ” is the oratorio 
selected. With Clara Novello, Miss Rainforth, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, 
Messrs. Braham, Bennett, and Phillips, little more can be desired,— 
whilst the prices are such as must bring an audience equal to the enor- 
mous outlay incurred, and to the possibility of accommodation, which 
could alone have permitted such a bold experiment to be made. Why 
may not this be the nucleus, as we sincerely hope it may, of that great 
union of the institutions of that musical town, at which we have more 
than once hinted in our pages, and lead to the formation of a great 
subscription concert upon the plan suggested above, viz.—a scale of 
prices proportionate to the means of the subscribers. Artists of the 
first order might then be heard by the humblest, and a refined taste 
thus distributed amongst those who are now never permitted to come 
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within its influence, and yet who are constantly condemned for its 
absence in their habits, manners, and feelings. 

Oh, be assured, if we would think more of the people we should 
have less reason for railing against them. The age of persecution and 
of the rod has long passed away,—let that of neglect follow in its wake. 
Would we have peace at home, there must be care taken that we our- 
selves feel its influence, and endeavour to communicate it to those 
whose happiness is so closely mixed up with our own. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF SOCIETY IN LARGE TOWNS. 


IN LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


No. I. 


Although I cannot claim any detailed knowledge concerning the 
interior condition of our manufacturing towns, I have seen enough both 
of them and of very different states of society, to fill me with specula- 
tions and plans for their improvement. Many of my ideas may, perhaps, 
be unpractical, at least at present; others may need to be modified by 
those who understand details better than I; some others might possibly 
admit of being even speedily adopted. In putting pen to paper, I am 
actuated by the hope, that I might either suggest thoughts, or, what is 
better still, stir up others to think, who are more able to act in the 
matter than I am myself. 

The greatness of the subject often forces itself on my mind in startling 
forms. How few are aware, (and how striking is it to learn!) that the 
population of Manchester, for example, is equal to that of Sparta in 
her prime, with country-people and slaves counted in! This is, I be- 
lieve, no exaggeration. If I may digress so far, some readers may be 
curious to see Mr. Clinton’s calculation, viz. :— 


Spartans, 8,000 (citizens).......... 33,000 persons. 
Country-people, 16,000 (citizens)... 66,000 _,, 
Slaves, 33,000 (of military age) .... 170,500 ,, 


Total.......... 269,500 _,, 


Even the still more celebrated community of Athens, in her earlier and 
better times, when comparatively unmixed with multitudes of foreign- 
ers, cannot have much exceeded the population of Manchester or of 
Liverpool, according to the more moderate estimates. These ancient 
states had to maintain all the functions of sovereign powers,—to deal 
with questions of foreign policy,—as well as with the most minute do- 
mestic legislation and executive government. Complicated as we may 
be apt to think our existing organization, I believe that in such a com- 
parison it will appear simple, and even rude. In short, I will even 
x 
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here venture the assertion, that one cause of mischief to us is the want 
of a more minute organization of society. 

In every economic point of view, it appears certain, that the congre- 
gating of masses of people on a small area, must be attended with great 
advantages ; since in no other way can the division of labour be so 
thoroughly attained. Disadvantages will be incurred, when the convey- 
ance of the necessaries of life to such a population becomes inordinately 
expensive ; but this disadvantage is evidently non-existent as long as 
the town markets are as cheap as those in the country. If a town life 
wants the comforts of the country, it must be because some other ne- 
cessaries, besides food, are inordinately expensive, such as pure air, 
pure water, or land; all of which afford topics for much discussion. 
The interest excited of late by Mr. Chadwick’s Sanitory Report will 
not, I trust, die away ; and we may hope to see greater attention paid 
to the purity of air and water, both in town and country. But to the 
topic of land, I do not think that the mind of the public has been suf- 
ficiently directed. One reason why a dense population among ourselves 
is subjected to so many hardships, is, because the lord of the land steps 
in, and, knowing that land they must have, demands an inordinate 
rent. He takes advantage of their necessity, and founds a monopoly 
price upon it. He exacts money from the community without giving 
them any equivalent. He or his ancestor may have bought the land 
for a trifle, and may have bestowed no labour upon it; yet he is 
thought to have a right to let it out for building, and to obtain any 
amount of rent which he can wring out from the necessities of the 
people. Thus we find, that a country cottage, with airy rooms, 
and a little garden, may be had perhaps for £4 a year, when the very 
same, in a town, could not be obtained for £24. In point of fact, no 
such cottage would be allowed to stand. On the same plot of Janda 
more expensive building would be erected, which might be rented at 
£100 or more: but I am now merely insisting on the injustice involved 
in the land-rent. No individual indeed will blame himself about it, 
for while the collective society is so passive as now, individual interests 
will be sure to grasp at the advantage ; and what all do, none will cen- 
sure. But surely, here is a point on which the public ought to provide 
for itself. The whole land of the township should be taken up as pub- 
lic property. This, indeed, ought to have been done with forethought, 
at an earlier time, when the rent of the land had not yet risen; but 
(unless we have reason to suppose that our towns have reached their 
maximum of value,) it is not even now too late to buy the land out of 
the hands of the landlords. It is true that in a dense population, it is 
physically impossible for individuals to enjoy as large an area of land 
as in a thinly-peopled district ; but if the rent of land must, on this 
account, rise, the public treasury should secure this as a public fund, 
and spend the proceeds in providing for the general welfare. Let me 
here throw out a few ideas in detail. 

We have heard that Parliament has voted a large sum to be applied 
to the purpose of providing parks and pleasure grounds for our large 
towns; nevertheless, as yet, no one seems inclined to apply for the 
money! The legislator meant excellently; but perhaps he did not 
distinctly see the first and chief necessities of the poor. Men want 
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wholesome habitations in the towns much more urgently than parks in 
the suburbs, The money, I think, should be asked of Parliament for 
the kindred object of improving the towns themselves ; especially, for 
extirpating all the nests of physical and moral evil. It might, indeed, 
be an uneconomic first step, to buy the land of the most densely 
peopled districts ; but the public authority should choose its opportunity 
of purchasing some piece equally convenient, and should proceed to 
erect on it suitable cottages for the poor, so as to bring down the ex- 
travagant rents of the places where the density is extreme; and after- 
wards might buy up that land also, when it had become—not deprecia- 
ted, but reduced to some less inordinate price. In some cases, however, 
the moral evil (or perhaps the dangers of contagion) consequent upon 
an extreme density of population, might justify the buying up of 
whole streets with the intention of immediately destroying the dwellings 
and throwing the district open: and even if the operation were expen- 
sive in money, that might not deserve to be regretted. 

[ am quite aware (let me here warn the reader) that to effect this 
and many other necessary measures, effectually and beneficially, an 
executive machinery and a power of municipal legislation is needed, 
which we do not now possess : how they might be obtained, will remain 
for after-inquiry. Let that be said once for all.—Also, that I am 
aware, that some will think it harsh, perhaps despotic, to forbid poor 
creatures who are accustomed to live in huts no better than cowhouses, 
to find habitations on terms as cheap as our worst streets now afford, 
It does, not, however, seem difficult to reply to this objection. Where 
human beings are congregated in masses, the health of all must be 
watched over by public authority; and squalid habits of life which 
might be (in a medical sense) harmless in the fields, are too dangerons 
to the whole community to be permitted in a town. 

It will immediately appear what secondary advantages the interests of 
the public might in various ways derive, if the land of every township 
belonged to the municipal community. The branches of railroad, for 
instance, which were needed to join different stations, would be decided 
on by the general wants, not by the interests of one company, and the 
expense of purchasing the land would be reduced to its minimum, with 
benefit to the public fares. Every townsman will see the advantages 
in detail, on which I am unwilling here to insist, since I regard these 
operations for facilitating traffic as, however valuable, yet of far 
inferior importance to the health, morality, and good order of the poor. 

Supposing the land to belong to the municipality, the public authority 
could and ought to make its own terms with those who desired to erect 
upon it buildings of various kinds. diles (to use the Roman name) 
should be appointed, to forbid every unhealthy erection,—every chim- 
ney that diffused noxious smoke or gas,—every hovel intended for the 
huddling together of beggars. Care might be taken that manufactories 
and their furnaces should nowhere be set too thickly together. Stipu- 
lations might be made concerning the height of the work-rooms, and 
all other matters which concern the physical welfare of the workers. 
Encouragement might be given and facilities held out, for erecting the 
dwellings of the work people all round every factory; in which case 
the masters would feel their pride, as well as their humanity, concerned 
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in the comfortable lodgment of the occupants. In the cases where it 
should prove possible to enclose the factory dwellings with the factory 
itself within a sing'e circuit-wall, wealthy masters might be found to 
vie with one another in maintaining their whole establishments respect- 
able in appearance; and if the atmosphere were such as to allow of 
cleanliness, it is probable that money for the adornment of the little 
village wonld be no more grudged, than it is by retail traders for their 
shop windows. 

If the streams of a neighbourhood have been so pre-occupied by pol- 
lution that it appears too late to recover them for pure and healthful 
purposes, the municipal authority should regard it as among its first 
duties to devise other methods by which water may be supplied, not 
only for common household purposes, but for bathing. Under the 
despotism of Rome, much free agency having been left to the munici- 
palities, and a large field for public spirit opened in the to the rich, 
every great town abounded with commodious and beautiful « uths, where 
the poorest could bathe as often as he liked, and at an expense almost 
nominal. The warm climate of Italy, indeed, and the luxurious habits 
of those times, gave an exclusive preference to warm baths. For us, 
the cold, or the barely tepid would probably be more beneficial ; but this 
is a matter of detail. At present, the natural streams in towns are too 
defiled for washing in; and the use of the baths is confined to the 1ich. 
Nor is there any hope of mending this defect ; for the only baths which 
private companies would think of establishing will always be in the 
suburbs, where the ground is of lower price. They would neither be 
numerous enough, near enough to the homes of the working men, nor 
cheap enough, to be universally accessible. But an energetic local 
executive, backed by a local legislature, in whose hands were the rights 
of the soil, would find a way through all these difficult es. Undoubt- 
edly the poor are wronged, if, under such a sky as that of England, 
they are debarred from the common blessing of pure water in abun- 
dance ; and where the natural streams are spoiled by manufactures, or 
are forbidden to them by the police, art ought to supply them freely 
with that which an artificial state of society has taken from them.* 

How great a convenience and benefit to our towns are the excellent 
buildings called market-places, which so generally stand on the site of 
the ancient markets, need not here be said. If, however the corporate 
community itself were the lord of the soil, it is possible that other 
buildings of a character not dissimilar might be found serviceable ; 
for instance, for the licensed coaches and cabs to stand under: a regu- 
lation, which, by keeping men and beasts drier, would enable horses 
of a better breed to be used, and would diminish the temptations of 
coachmen to drink, and be a matter of economy as well as of 
humanity. But I must refrain from touching on minor details such 
as this, and pass to other heads of improvement. 

Mr. Thomas Carlyle, in the most directly practical part of his recent 
work, “‘ The Past and the Present,” has pointed out as one great defect 
in our present state, the want of permanent relations between employers 


* We are glad to hear that the inhabitants of Stockport are likely to have the want of 
baths supplied by the public spirit of Peter Marsland, Esq.—Zd. 
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and employed. No thinking man, I suppose, can be insensible to the 
serious evil of this; but the question is, how to get rid of it, without 
re-establishing monopolies which have proved unbearable,—without, in 
short, working our way back to a state of society which is past and gone. 
Among other essays towards a solution of the question, Mr. Carlyle 
asks, whether there is no mode whereby the workpeople might have 
some permanent proportionate interest in the success of each concern. 
I appear to see a practical solution which depends on the union of two 
principles. The former principle is this: to pay the wages entirely 
in money, but nevertheless, to regulate the payment, in whole or in 
part, by the prices of goods, according to some scale previously 
agreed upon. This is in manufacturing, the same principle as corn 
rents or provision rents in farming. By the adoption of it, the 
workmen would feel their interest, day by day, to be commercially 
identical with that of their master; and if, through the pressure 
of the market, their wages fell, they would never think of laying 
the fault on him, or of combining to raise their wages by a 
general “‘strike.”* I would have weekly returns given at every 
factory of the wages of labour, skilled and unskilled; all of which 
should be collected, digested, and published by the municipal authority 
in every town; in which case it would, of course, be circulated in the 
newspapers as regularly as the price of grain. If the wages of country 
people were also published officially, the manufacturers would have as 
cheap labour as the population could yield, and the labourers collec- 
tively would obtain as high wages as the prices of goods could afford : 
each party would be, visibly to itself, too numerous to be able to com- 
bine, either for the depression or for the upholding of wages; and it 
might even be hoped, that where good feeling did not suffice to hinder 
such combinations, their manifest inutility would extinguish them, 

The second principle, is to make this identity of interest more per- 
manent, by encouraging lengthened contracts for the leasing out of 
labour. When a master has tried the skill and diligence of a servant, 
mutual benefit would arise from prolonging the term of his engagement, 
If a workman had leased out his services for seven years to come, he 
might, without imprudence, take the lease of a house for some years, 
and would obtain better accommodation. He would, moreover, become 
willing to spend his labour or his money in improving his habitation, 
and would even take a permanent interest in his street. Neighbours 
would be more known to each other, and local reputation would create 
many valuable ties. In short, this side of the subject needs not to be 
enlarged on; so manifestly is it for the labourer’s advantage to be 
engaged for a lengthened period, and to be able to renew his contract 
before the time is expired. ‘The only question is, how this can be 
reconciled with the interests of the master. Undoubtedly, the master 
might occasionally find a man who had been diligent when paid by the 
day, become idle when paid by the year; and if such cases were to 
prove the great majority, the system must practically fail. But I do 


* Indeed if wages were paid on some such principle, and every facility were given for 
keeping the wage-market open and fair, Iam not sure that it would be either unjust or 
inexpedient to restore the old law against such combinations of the workmen, and to sup- 
press them in their very rise: but this is a remark by the way. 
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not think so ill of our working classes, as to believe that, nor have I 
ever heard that farm-labourers are made more idle, when engaged by 
the year; or that sailors, who of course are hired for their whole voyage, 
work less hard than men who can be dismissed without a day’s warning. 
On the contrary, such a system makes the workman more respectable ; 
and the more valuable his reputation is, the more likely is he to learn 
self-controul and steadiness. 

It is probable that in any case the masters would only feel their way 
on gradually towards such an arrangement. They would begin by hiring 
men for the month; and those who bore the trial well might be hired 
for six months, afterwards for the year, or longer still. Those who 
proved more idle or more turbulent from having been trusted, would 
be disgraced or expelled when the time expired; a painful, but whole- 
some warning to the rest; while the manifest advantage gained in the 
lengthened term conceded to those who proved worthy of the confidence, 
would be a great stimulus to al] others to compete for the same. The 
master, moreover, would have the comfort of being able to count, for 
years to come, on the steady services of a tried band; while, as their 
wages would be proportioned to the price fetched by their work, he 
would be freed from the anxiety which would attend fixed money en- 
gagements. In short, I only see twe difficulties to be dealt with; 
namely,—Ist, cases of ill health ; 2ndly, cases of a sudden change of 
character, such as, however rare, will unhappily sometimes occur. 

The contingency of ill health must be provided for by special provi- 
sions in the contract itself; and if these are sufficiently clear, all that 
we need is an impartial tribunal to apply them. The same tribunal 
would need to sit in judgment on the misconduct of a workman who 
had leased out his labour; and obviously ought to consist, in part of 
fellow-workmen, in part of masters and foremen. Our labourers have 
generally a hearty disposition to work hard themselves, and a strong 
conscientious disapproval of a man who takes the wages of labour and 
defrauds him who pays them. I cannot, therefore, but hope, that an 
honest jury might be thus formed, whose decision would have full moral 
weight with the community. Power, moreover, should be given to it 
entirely to rescind a contract, and even to exact damages of a workman 
who had misbehaved. A similar jury would decide, whether, in a case 
of partial ill health, a man’s labour was too depreciated to be accepted 
by the master. 

If a large part of our manufacturing population were thus gradually 
trained to receive their wages at more distant periods, they would learn 
habits of forethought which they cannot now be expected to acquire. In 
times of prosperity they now too often spend their money as fast as 
they earn it, and in times of less favourable markets have then no re- 
source. When I consider the many advantages which would accrue 
from such regulations, I cannot but think that senators like Lord Ash- 
ley and Mr. Fielden would do far better by devising the means of giving 
effect to Labour Leases, than by such a pittance of “ education ” as 
alone, by any possibility, can be made compulsory, or by compulsory 
enactments for limiting the natural rights of masters. Unfortunately, 
legislative help is here needed ; for the existing tribunals are, I presume, 
insufficient. Yet, perhaps, even with the law as it now stands, a be- 
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ginning might be made, at least experimentally, by masters who see the 
value of the end aimed at. That end, I have here most inadequately 
set forth. It would cement the interests of employers and employed ; 
it would give every good master a prodigious influence for good with all 
his workmen ; and, by so increasing his power to benefit them, would 
call out his best energies. On the contrary, a bad master would find 
it hard to keep skilled and diligent hands. His power would not be 
increased (for the contracts are voluntary on both sides), but he would 
be, as compared with hetter masters, put under a serious practical 
disadvantage. 

I have written more at length than I expected, and must defer toa 
second letter another part of this subject. 


(To be continued ) 








THE CALABRIAN OUTLAWS. 


(Continued from Page 89.) 





Leaving Battista to recruit his strength with the miller’s good cheer, 
and Marianna to determine her plan of operations, the reader may 
now accompany the monk Paolo in exploring his path to the mountain 
fastness of Rocca Guglielmi. On parting with Battista, he turned to 
the eastward until he reached the Amato, and then pursued his way 
along the banks of that river. Passing the fortress of Castel Corvino 
he plunged into the gloom of the forest beyond, with every track 
through which he was perfectly familiar.—As he approached the further 
extremity, the ground became more uneven and rugged—huge crags 
of marble shot up amid the woodland—and the roar of the stream 
urging its headlong way among the rocks, struck upon the ear. The 
density of the shade rapidly diminished as the friar skirted the moun- 
tain side and many a noble son of the forest lay prostrate around, 
uprooted or snapped asunder by the massy fragments which the moun- 
tain had, as if in wrath, hurled down upon these usurpers of his 
domain. Hitherto no human being had crossed his path, but as he 
advanced deeper into the glen before him, strange and wild figures 
were here and there indistinctly visible amid the thick and dusky 
underwood—nor was it long ere a rustling in a neighbouring thicket 
arrested the attention of Paolo, who, turning hastily in the direction 
of the sound, beheld the next moment one of these fierce denizens of 
the desert close by his side. 

The swarthy features of the robber were sheltered from the sun only 
by his matted and coal-black hair—his form, clad in a shaggy 
garment of goatskin, was spare, but muscular and strong. A long 
naked dirk glittered in his belt, but a musket, that tremendous and in 
the hands of a Calabrian brigand, never failing weapon, was pointed 
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in a manner calculated to afford a good catholic the briefest possible 
transit to Paradise. 

But the good friar was not bound on such an expedition, at least for 
the present. The mention of his name acted as a spell on the deadly 
weapon, which was instantly ‘recovered—the robber sprang forward, 
bent his knee and kissing the hem of the monk’s robe, obtained the 
benediction claimed in that act of homage. 

** And now my son detain me not, or guide me to Don Michele— 
where bides he ?” 

“ Yonder in his nest as he calls it,” replied the man, pointing to the 
rugged summit of a cliff that rose perpendicularly to a stupendous 
height above the valley. 

“In that case I need not thy guidance—once more then ‘ benedicite’ 
and farewell.” So saying he drew from his breast a small crucifix 
which he held forth to the outlaw, and the hand, dexterous only in 
slaughter, the lips, never so eloquent as in blasphemy, were pressed in 
transport to the image of our Redeemer! The wretch then darted into 
the brake with all the glee and buoyancy of innocent childhood. 

Fra Paolo, after the information he had received, immediately 
quitted the hollow of the glen to pursue his way among the rocks that 
bounded it on the right. Familiar with their most intricate recesses, 
he was not long in reaching his destination, the stronghold of the 
robber chief, Michael Pezza, whose very name had long been the 
terror of Calabria. 

On the top of the cliff just alluded to, stood an ancient round tower, 
the last relique of a castle, once the seat of feudal power.—Standing 
on the very verge of the precipice, no outwork was necessary save on the 
accessible side, where a strong wall had been constructed out of the 
crumbling ruins.—This, as well as the tower itself, was pierced with 
loopholes, and had a narrow gateway guarded by a trench, having a 
plank thrown across it—some lofty pine trees in front increased the 
gloomy aspect of this retreat, which the occupant had appropriately 
styled his *‘ nest,” and which, indeed, seemed fitter for the eyrie of an 
eagle than the abode of man. The monk, exhausted by the laborious 
ascent, had now arrived within a few paces of the fortification, when 
his progress was arrested by a deep voice near him uttering the saluta- 
tion, * Evviva!” 

Paolo turned and beheld the object of his visit, half seated, half 
reclined upon the ground beneath one of the trees. The materials of 
his morning meal were spread beside him, consisting of coarse maize 
bread, a few slices of deer’s tongue, dried figs and a flask of wine. 
His person was half concealed by a mantle of dark brown cloth flung 
carelessly across his shoulders—his form rather exceeding the middle 
size, was straight and well proportioned—his expansive chest and large 
muscular limbs seemed well calculated to obey the impulses of that 
strong determination which his countenance expressed—the hue of his 
complexion was a rich olive, to which constant exertion and exposure 
to the mountain air had imparted a slight tinge of red—the thick mass 
of his black beard prevented the outline of his lower features from 
being distinguished, but could not conceal the scornful curve of the 
upper lip. An eye, which rivalled that of the hawk, glared under a 
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square prominent brow, and completed a picture of indescribable 
ferocity. These features were overshadowed by the usual grey peaked 
Calabrese hat, encircled to the crown with ribbons of various colours. 
The other equipments of the robber consisted of a light jerkin and 
breeches of blue cotton velvet decorated with round fillagree buttons, 
whilst his feet were protected by rude sandals of deer skin, the thongs 
of which crossed his legs repeatedly till they were fastened up to his 
knees—a broad crimson sash girded his waist and sustained a brace of 
pistols and a dirk, besides which weapons a heavy sword was girt to 
his side, and his never-failing rifle lay within reach on the ground. 

The iron sternness of his features relaxed into something resembling 
a smile as the monk approached, and was welcomed to a share of his 
repast—Paolo accepted the invitation and seated himself. 

“* My fare is, I fear, too homely for your reverence,” said the brigand, 
“‘ yet methinks ascending these cliffs might sharpen the appetite even of 
a dainty priest, without offence to your reverence—ah, father! nothing 
like your convents for good living.” 

** In truth,” replied the friar, ‘* I know not if I be justified in tasting 
of your bread at all—Is it fitting, think’st thou, for a servant of Hea- 
ven to partake of what has been spoiled from others, perhaps from our 
very convent ?—what deed of violence has been committed since our 
venerable Prior was obliged to sacrifice half the scanty funds of our 
house to save him from thy murderous hand ? ” 

“**Tis well asked,” replied Pezza, with a sneer, “for I must tell 
you, that since that affair, of which I repent devoutly, never once 
have we sallied from our homes,—conscience, father, conscience is a 
terrible thing ; and now that you are here, what hinders that you re- 
ceive my confession, and reconcile me to Holy Church by speedy 
absolution ?” 

“‘ That thou mightest be free to plunge again into crime,” retorted 
the friar— no, no,—years of repentance and mortification are insuffi- 
cient to atone for thy sacrilegious outrage, but the Church is merciful, 
and if thou wilt lead the life of honesty for six months only, I, her 
unworthy servant, may perhaps grant thy desire.” 

The brigand writhed his body in anxiety—‘‘ You judge too hardly 
of us, father,” said he, ‘‘ the holy prior was indeed in my power, but 
I appeal unto him, if he had not worthy treatment. Something I 
might, possibly, have hinted about violence in case my demand was 
refused, but you must know me too well to suppose I really intended 
to injure him—we live by plunder as you call it—that is, we take 
openly what cowards are obliged to obtain by a thousand petty tricks 
that we scorn, but granting that—when had we ever a lucky day that 
your convent did not share—aye, and will still share in our earnings ?” 

‘‘ The wicked have ever some pretext to bring forward in excuse for 
their crimes,” answered the friar, “‘ but was not the holy man rudely 
seized and bound ?—did’st thou not hold a knife to his throat, and 
swear by all the saints to kill him if he did not grant the ransom re- 
quired ?—If murder was not intended, what thinkest thou of thy 
impious oath ?” 

“ Kings and statesmen heed not oaths,” replied the robber. ‘“‘ When 
nations are to be spoiled, the Church is not so scrupulous with them,” 
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‘* They are the appointed agents of Heaven,” said the priest. 

“ Then why are you exciting the country against King Joseph?” 
demanded Pezza. 

“* My son,” replied the friar, “‘ this is a topic upon which you are 
not competent to argue—but thy question reminds me of the object of 

this visit—I have business with thee, which, if well performed, may 
procure thee the boon thou askest of me, as it concerns the sacred 
cause we have in hand.” 

At this intimation the eyes of the chief sparkled with ferocious 
delight, as if enjoying in anticipation the prospect of a daring deed. 

“ Know you Gennaro Millegrani, the miller of St. Euphemia?” 

“What! he with the beautiful niece !—who has not heard of her ?— 
By St. Luke, could I have a minute’s conversation with Gennaro in 
this my court, I doubt not but I should shew him good reasons for 
making me her guardian.” 

Villain! ” exclaimed the friar, “‘ let not thy profane lips mention 
her name with irreverence—harbour not one insidious thought against 
her, or I revoke the promise I have given.” 

“Why, this is strange,” said the bandit, “what can the niece of 
Millegrani be to thee more than to me?” 

“* She is not the niece of Millegrani,” said the friar, “‘ but a lady of 
noble birth—so far I trust thee. Now, mark me, this day is the festi- 
val of the holy Baptist (both crossed themselves), and to night she 
attends the miller to Montibello—” 

** The casino of old Bonocore,” interrupted the chief. 

“The same. Reasons of importance require that the girl should be 
under my control—” 

“ Aye, aye,” said the robber, ‘‘I ever thought the church allowed 
occasional indulgence to her devoted children.” 

** T command thee silence,” exclaimed the monk, “ not another word 
disrespectful to her, or I quit thee for ever. At the second hour of 
night, let some of thy fellows be ready to bear her away from Bono- 
core’s garden, and lodge her in thy cottage in the wood, by the Suvero 
point—thy wife must attend her with all respect and deference, and let 
no comfort be wanting—I must enjoin thee not to intrude thy odious 
presence upon her, nor suffer thy ruffians to approach her—she must 
also enjoy such enlargement as may be consistent with her safe keep- 
ing. Thou comprehendest me?” 

“ To the letter,” answered Pezza. 

“‘ Swear, then, to execute punctually all that I require of thee.” 

‘** I swear,” said the chief. 

“‘ Take then thy measures presently, and let us into thy keep, where 
I will repose myself a while ere I return—I will also hear thy confes- 
sion, and prescribe such penance as I may judge fitting.” 

With the docility of infancy, the fierce outlaw bent his stubborn soul 
to the will of his ghostly counsellor, He started to his feet, shouted, 
and immediately one of his followers issued from the wall of the tower. 

‘Speed forthwith to Bruno Rezza, bid him attend me an hour be- 
fore sunset, with a dozen men, at the corktree, in the Foltro pass.” 

The man replied only by a nod of intelligence, and, bounding down 
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the steep declivity with the agility of a mountain goat, was out of sight 
in a moment. 

** And now, father,” said Pezza, “I would fain know when this 
rising is to take place—how speeds your hero, who intends to drive the 
French into the sea?” 

“Of that also I have something to say to thee,” answered Paolo, 
but what carest thou for Leonforte or his cause, so long as he supplies 
thee with ducats ? ” 

** And with ducats he must supply me,” said the chief, “ere I stira 
foot at his bidding-—but thus far I have nought but promises, which 
are but sorry caterers for hungry stomachs. Let me have but cash, and 
Sangue di Dio! whether he fight for Joseph or Ferdinand, I and my 
dreadnoughts will back him—’tis all one to Michael Pezza,.” 

At this stage of the conversation, the amiable pair entered the 
tower, where we gladly leave them, and return to St. Euphemia. 

Towards the decline of day, the miller and his household sallied 
forth on their expedition to Montibello, the seat of the worthy Don 
Pasquale Bonocore, delightfully situated on the declivity of a hill, slo- 

ing to the sea, about three miles to the north of St. Euphemia. 
Twas such an evening as belongs only to Mediterranean climes. How 
rich the purple glow of each distant mountain, and the livelier tinge of 
the marble rocks overhanging the ocean—how picturesque the outline 
of yon distant islet, appearing in bold relief against the evening sky, 
whilst the smoke of Stromboli ascending perpendicularly to Heaven, 
seems a sacrifice of thanksgiving sent up by Nature to her Great Author. 
Vast the perspective ! lovely beyond picture-art the scene !—how calm, 
how fragrant the atmosphere !—Oh, who can contemplate the perfec- 
tion of earthly beauty lavished on this delicious land, and wonder at 
the elastic, the buoyant, and ardent souls that people it ! 

As the party advanced along the sea shore, the sounds of distant 
music mingled with the murmur of the waves, and, on a nearer ap- 
proach to the woody hill crowned with the casino of Bonocore, many 
a happy group was perceptible amid the shades—some dancing to the 
tambourine, others quietly walking to and fro—all enjoying themselves. 
It would have required a constitution less Italian than that of Marianna 
to resist so many incentives to cheerfulness. Her heart was lightened, 
and she felt herself not only more disposed to mingle with the revellers, 
but also more capable of sustaining her part in their innocent delights. 

It had been previously arranged that, to avoid the numerous saluta- 
tions which Don Gennaro might reasonably expect in passing through 
the crowd of general visitors, they should make their entry by a private 
avenue, which afforded easy access to the house. Following this path, 
they soon found themselves in front of his mansion, a low but not in- 
elegant structure, covered with stucco, and having a portico in front, 
Here they found their respectable host, Don Pasquale Bonocore, seated 
amidst a select group of friends, with whom he was regaling himself on 
such fruits as the season afforded. Frequent bursts of laughter pealed 
from this coterie ; and as the tongue of the entertainer was the only 
one engaged, it might be supposed that such merriment was excited by 
some marvellous story, amply seasoned with the humour of the teller. 

Seeing the hospitable old gentleman thus engaged, Marianna sud- 
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denly seized the arm of Gennaro, at the moment when they were about 
to emerge from the thick plantation of orange trees through which they 
had been winding—“ Stay, Gennaro,” said she “‘ it concerns me much 
to have a speedy interview with Bonocore; let us then to the little 
wicket on the other side, and enter unobserved ; we will then send one 
of the domestics, who can summon him without exciting curiosity.” 

The miller readily acceded to this proposal, and being well known to 
every inmate of the house, he and his party were promptly admitted. 
Within all was bustle and activity—giving grateful note of preparation 
for the supper in store for the élite of the guests, whilst several servants 
were employed in carrying supplies of wine and sweetmeats to the ta- 
bles set out in different parts of the grounds. 

Gennaro, after despatching his embassy to Bonocore, led the way, 
uninvited, into the room long familiar to him as the “sanctum” of Don 
Pasquale, with whom he had here beguiled many an hour. The fold- 
ing windows of this apartment afforded easy access to a fruit garden, 
quite separate from the rest of the grounds. The beautiful Mosaic work 
of the floor was unconcealed by a carpet, and on the ceiling of the room 
was depicted in fresco the story of Proserpine, a subject seleeted by 
Don Pasquale himself, who stoutly maintained that the “ fair field of 
Enna” was situated within a few miles of his own residence, and not 
in Sicily, according to the generally received opinion; a small but re- 
spectably-executed statue of Ceres, placed on a marble slab between 
the windows, bore further testimony to this prejudice—if so degrading 
a term may be applied to an opinion supported by more profound inves- 
tigators than Don Pasquale. On the same slab Marianna recognised 
the works of Boccaccio and Guicciardini, an odd volume of Muratore, 
with a translation of Virgil. The more common-place appendages of 
this boudoir consisted of a large table, and chairs of chesnut wood, 
rather grotesque in pattern, and lavishly gilded. A guitar lay on the 
table, with scraps of music, in manuscript, scattered around, 

Such objects, trifling in themselves, foreshadow the character and 
habits of the proprietor of Montibello, whom Marianna and her com- 
panions were anxiously expecting. The interval may be employed in 
developing the picture thus begun, with a few broader and more de- 
cided touches. 

Don Pasquale Michele Bonocore inherited the estate of Montibello 
from his father, an opulent grower of olives, who had amassed what 
passes in this part of the world for an ample fortune, which fortune his 
son resolved to enjoy, without caring for further accumulation, En- 
dowed by nature with a heart full to overflowing of benevolence, but 
with an indolent, though not a feeble mind, he could neither apply him- 
self to the toils of commerce nor to scientific research—yet could it not 
be said that his life had been an useless one—the continual improvements 
going forward upon his estate, while they formed his own sole business 
and pastime, afforded employment to numbers of poor artisans, who 
knew him too well to hasten the completion of their several tasks. 
Chatting with them, he passed the greater part of his mornings. He 
appeared to take an interest in the domestic arrangements of each indi- 
vidual, and no sooner was any one blessed with an addition to his 
family, than Don Pasquale was immediately consulted on the best me- 
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thod of putting the young scion forward in the world. His frequent 
visits to the neighbouring cottages, though undertaken more for the 
sake of gossip than with any serious purpose, were not without their 
good effect, for cleanliness and good housewifery were sure passports 
to his good-will. Were any sick—Don Pasquale was consulted, more 
out of compliment than from confidence in his medical skill, whereof 
he was himself not a little vain, and frequently did he attend with his 
lancet, which he considered an almost universal panacea without San- 
grado’s concomitant, warm water. Was a mule lamed—Don Pasquale 
supplied another till its recovery ; or should a boat founder at sea, Don 
Pasquale furnished a new one. Thus he was beloved and revered as a 
father by the surrounding peasantry, who omitted no opportunity of 
testifying their affection, though in a manner peculiar to this amiable 
and calumniated people. On the morning of the day sacred to his 
namesake saint, the venerable image would be carried in procession 
round his grounds, and then deposited in front of his house, where full 
grown maidens and children would deck it with flowers, and then dance 
round it; and when he appeared among them, dressed in gay attire 
for the occasion, he would be greeted on all sides with “ Buon giorno 
caro Don Pasquale—cento di questi giorni Signor!” and all would 
crowd around and kiss his hand with enthusiastic affection. Then fol- 
lowed their humble presents—a matron would offer a specimen of deli- 
cate pastry which she had studied day and night for a week, and exerted 
all her taste and skill to bring to perfection—a sturdy peasant brought 
forward with pride a dish of the finest grapes or figs he could cull— 
while from some buxom lass he would perhaps receive a hat for summer 
use, made of rushes. Nor was his levee on these occasions unattended 
by more dignified guests. The podesta of the town, and the curate of 
the adjacent village of San Giorgio, failed not to bring their “ all hail ” 
to a man who, besides his general urbanity, was ever faithful to the 
“ powers that be,” and a devoted son of Holy Church. The dainty 
viands prepared by his housekeeper for visitors of this description, per- 
haps contributed in no small degree to secure their attendance. 

Don Pasquale was a constant patron of the ‘‘Caffé del Leone,” 
where he was regularly expected towards evening by some dozen choice 
spirits, for whom he had ever a fresh budget of anecdotes. He was 
one of those happy mortals to whom the commonest incident of life is 
an adventure; and, with the assistance of his snuff-box, he rivetted 
the attention of his auditors, and kept them in an almost perpetual roar 
of laughter. The grocer who lived opposite, would occasionally quit 
his counter to catch a tithe of his eloquence. The barelegged fishermen 
always ran with their “ frutta di mare” to the Café del Leone, to 
exhibit their shelly treasures to Don Pasquale, previously to hawking 
them about, and he would often lighten them of half their load, or tell 
them to take the whole either to his own house, or as a present to some 
friend. The universal respect in which he was held manifested itself even 
at the little theatre, for if it were known that Don Pasquale had engaged 
a box, the rising of the curtain was delayed until he made his appear- 
ance, though, from his habitual punctuality, there was rarely occasion 
for such a display of courtesy. 

Such was the amiable individual who was now dispensing his hospi- 
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tality to hundreds of guests; of whom, be it mentioned to his honour, 
the poor, the simple, and the unfortunate formed by far the greater 
portion. 

And now his voice was heard in the vestibule uttering a thousand 
apologies to the friends from whom he was thus called away, begging 
them to be “ padroni’”* until his return. The next moment he appeared : 
his attenuated and diminutive figure decorated with a new coat made 
after the fashion still prevalent at courts, and a waistcoat of figured 
silk. He wore his own hair gathered behind into a queue of enormous 
length,—his features were sharp but not uncomely, and open as the 
heaven that smiled above him. After making the room ring with his 
hearty—* Ah! carissimo mio Don Gennar, a hundred and a hundred 
welcomes ‘ he embraced the miller with genuine, unaffected cordiality. 

** And Donna Margherita too,” addressing the old dame who kissed 
his hand, at the same time dropping a low curt’sey. 

When about to greet Marianna, however, he evinced some little 
embarrassment, as his eyes wandered from her towards Battista. She 
hastened to relieve him. 

“Do not hesitate my honoured friend,” said she, extending her 
hand—“a faithful follower of Count Leonforte must ever be welcome 
here.” 

“Softly, softly, dearest lady,” exclaimed Bonocore, somewhat 
nervously, ‘the good youth is welcome—a—heartily welcome, but— 
suffer me to close the door.” 

Having adopted this precautionary measure he tripped back to her 
on tiptoe, his finger on his lip, saying at the same time—‘“ We are be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis, and it behoves us to be dexterous in our 
navigation.” 

“ And cautious to whom we confide the helm,” replied Marianna— 
‘*but time presses and our affairs require plain language rather than 
proverbs.” 

** We will retire awhile,” said Gennaro; ‘‘ come, Margaret, you and 
I will take a turn in the garden here, and do you Battista follow us.” 

“Tf it be my lady’s pleasure,” said Battista, not relishing the miller’s 
authoritative tone. 

“It is so,” said Marianna, “‘ but be near at hand good Battista, it 
may be we shall soon require thy attendance.”’ 

Marianna had now an opportunity of imparting to Bonocore her 
doubts respecting the fidelity of the monk Paolo, and having related 
what she had learned from Battista, was confirmed in these suspicions 
by Bonocore’s declaration that no communication from the Count had 
hitherto reached him. 

“Tis impossible,” said Bonocore—‘* What! my old and excellent 
friend Fra Paolo turn traitor,—never! ‘twere a libel on religion itself 
to suppose it. The plans of the noble count may not yet be matured, 
or he may not choose to send for supplies until he can do so without 
risk of their being intercepted. The worthy monk is doubtless even 
now employed in rousing the peasantry to rally round his standard.” 


’ 


* Literally —“ masters"—i, e. “ weleome.” 
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“ Whom he will doubtless harangue from the rocks of Guglielmi,” 
returned Marianna. 

“* What means your excellency ?” 

“‘ That this very morning he has betaken himself to that dreadful 
hold—there to seek the monster Pezza.” 

The effect of this intelligence on Bonocore, was as if a thunderbolt 
had burst at his feet—his face became instantly deadly pale—the 
moisture started from his brow, and for some moments he strove in 
vain to articulate. 

Atlength he murmured in broken accents, ‘we are then—indeed—lost.” 

‘* Gracious Heaven!’ exclaimed Marianna; ‘ what means all this? 
Speak, dearest Pasquale; speak, you are not well—can I ” 

“‘No, lady,” he replied, grasping her hand—but I am utterly ruined, 
that’s all. Alas, why did I deviate from that even track in which I 
found safety and repose—why did I listen to your proposals ?” 

“To serve your king,” said Marianna, with energy. 

** At the expense of my life,” returned the old gentleman mournfully. 
This Pezza I know to be a tool of Andrea Orlando, the active agent 
employed by the French in decoying the mountaineers into their toils 
—think you these grey hairs will protect me when convicted of subsi- 
dizing the insurgents ?” 

Marianna’s zeal for the royal cause could not prevent her from sym- 
pathising in the distress of an old and amiable being, whose whole life 
had been passed in dispensing happiness to others—the reflection that 
at this very moment hundreds were sharing his hospitality and revelling 
in his bounty—that she herself had, though unwittingly, raised the 
storm now threatening to burst upon his head, brought tears into her 
eyes.— Alas,” thought she, “how dearly bought are the laurels of 
patriotism !” 

She then endeavoured to comfort Bonocore by the assurance that the 
French would never dare to attempt any act of violence towards him, 
as it would have the effect of rousing the vengeance of all ranks of the . 
community—“ and,” she added, “‘ rather than you should be endangered, 
sir, in person or property, I will myself confront the tribunal, declare 
myself the only guilty person and dare their utmost vengeance.” 

“* The saints forbid,” exclaimed Pasquale,—“ no, yet one chance of 
safety remains—the jewels, lady—take them—those at least shall not 
be sacrificed—nor will they then be forthcoming to prove the charge 
against me.” Ere Marianna could reply, he darted from the apartment 
in search, as she concluded, of the danger-fraught treasure. 

His brief absence gave her leisure to perceive the policy of acqui- 
escing in his views, and she determined to relieve Pasquale of a charge, 
which would now, in all probability, not only involve him in imminent 
peril, but cause also the seizure of the property itself. When, there- 
fore, he re-appeared, and with trembling hands deposited the casket 
on the table, she informed him of her willingness to accept them and 
the reasons of this determination. 

He seemed much relieved when, after examining the casket in com- 
pliance with his request, she secreted it in the folds of her dress. 

“T will now,” said she, “‘ with your permission, write to my brother 
and despatch the letter by a more trusty messenger than the last.” 
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Writing materials being produced, she traced a few hasty lines, once 
more apprizing the chief of her arrival, detailing recent events and 
warning him against the treachery of the monk Paolo. 

Battista was then summoned and the important despatch committed 
to his care. 

The promptness and decision of Marianna imparted fresh tone to 
the nerves of Bonocore—the jewels being now no longer in his posses- 
sion, he did not apprehend any serious consequences, even if he should 
be brought before the military tribunal—his fears concerning his own 
personal safety being thus considerably allayed, he had leisure to per- 
ceive the dangerous situation of Marianna. 

“ And now,” said he, “‘my advice to your excellency is that you 
linger no longer in this district, but return instantly to Sicily—I know 
all the fishermen between here and Pizzo, and can easily procure you 
a passage in one of their boats—say but the word and all shall be pre- 
pared by to-morrow at noon.” 

At this proposal, so dissonant with the feelings of the high-minded 
maiden, the colour rose to her cheek and her eyes flashed fire. ‘ And 
is it 1 whom you would infect with your timidity,” she exclaimed, 
“whom you counsel hasely to desert the post to which duty calls me, 
at the first distant sound of alarm. No! let them plunge me into their 
dungeons—let them drag me before their sanguinary tribunals—there 
will I confront them, and there shall they find that though there be 
men vile enough to crouch and quail before the tyrants, there is one 
weak woman at least, who defies their power and fears not death, when 
life can no longer be preserved with honour!” 

“‘ How beautifully she speaks Italian! and what a perfect Italian 
character—so heroic, so magnanimous, so different to the females of 
other nations—I think I have read of a certain Donna Lucre—yes— 
the story is in Tito Livio—ah! viva I'Italia!” 

Thus thought and thus half muttered Don Pasquale, on whom the 
effect of Marianna’s last speech was such as would have been produced 
by a well delivered piece of declamation at the theatre—the sarcastic 
shaft so pointedly aimed at himself fell harmless from the shield of 
national vanity by which he was protected. Accustomed as he had 
been from infancy to see human nature only in her ruder or humbler 
specimens, he now stood as entranced before a noble and beautiful 
being, whose greatness of soul manifested itself in the lofty mien and 
imposing attitude of her person, whose sentiments were bodied forth 
in the purest accents of that melodious language which he had hitherto 
seldom heard, being accustomed only to the jargon of the Calabrese. 
The visions which the perusal of ancient lore often conjured up seemed 
realized—the eloquence of Marianna recalled all the bygone glories of 
his country, and in her he saw his beau idéal of a Cleelia, a Lucretia, 
or a Cornelia. So powerful was the influence of these feelings that for 
the moment, present circumstances had no place in his thoughts—his 
eyes were rivetted on Marianna’s animated countenance—he murmured 
indistinctly and at intervals, such ejaculations as have been just 
ascribed to him, and paused when she paused, as one on whose ear 
some delicious music still vibrates after the strain has ceased. 

At length he broke forth—I have it! I have it!—“ nec illos nec alium 
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m regnare Rome passurum!”’ We will drive them forth, we 
will be slaves no longer—upon them “ferro et igni,” and let us not 
henceforth suffer French or any other to be kings in 

“‘ We'll have Don Ferdinando in spite of you,” interrupted Battista, 
who had re-entered on hearing this flourish, and accompanying the 
observation with a slight tap on Pasquale’s shoulder. 

“ Jesu Maria! Vive la République! a bas les Bourbons!” exclaimed 
the terrified old gentleman, expecting as he turned, to encounter the 
bayonet and grim moustache of a French soldier. He was proceeding to 
scold Battista for thus alarming him, but perceiving the smile which 
Marianna strove in vain to suppress, he assumed, if he did not feel, 
that good humour which will ever be found the most effectual defence 
against ridicule. 

“T might quote something about an army’s being defeated by the 
cackling of geese,” said he, looking askance at Battista—‘ no wonder 
then that I should quake a little when I feel the flap of their wings— 
but come—we have, I think, done with business, and our friends are 
longing to worship the divinity who deigns to preside over their 
festivity.” 

He bowed to Marianna as he spoke and offered her his arm which 
she did not refuse—then calling to Gennaro and Margaret, the whole 
party left the apartment. Ere they passed the threshold Pasquale once 
more addressed his fair companion—‘ Per Bacco, ’twill seem as if the 
lovely daughter of Ceres revisited her favourite haunts. This, you 
know, madam, is the very spot where “i 

‘* She was carried off by Pluto,” interrupted Marianna, and as it is not 
probable she would be permitted to revisit earth without her lord, what 
the impression will be when she appears under your escort!” 








(To be continued.) 








THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


HUBER AND NEWMAN.* 





Notwithstanding that the subject of the Universities of England 
might have been deemed exhausted, whether for purposes of descrip- 
tion or of controversy, we have at last presented to us in the pages of 
Professors Huber and Newman one of the most striking and interesting 
works ever written on these topics. The work was indeed known to 
many English readers in its German form, and had long since excited 
much attention in the literary world: but it is now given to the public 
in an English dress, somewhat condensed in extent and style, and 
rather altered in arrangement. It has also the advantage of being 

* From the German of V. A. Huser, Professor of Western Literature at Marburg.—An 
Abridged Translation, edited by Francis W. Newman, Professor of the Greek and Latin Classics 


at Manchester New College, and formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo. 
London: William Pickering. Manchester: Simms and Dinham. 1843. 
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accompanied by the commentary and preface of its English editor, 
which in logical acuteness and profoundness of thought yield in nothing 
to the remarks of the German author; and it is still further enriched 
by appendices intimately connected with the main body of the work, 
which were either not produced by, or not known to, Professor Huber, 
Still more, the whole is copiously illustrated with well drawn and faith- 
ful plates by Mr. Buss, representing the most interesting ceremonies 
and scenes of usual life, witnessed within the Universities, as well as 
by numerous portraits of founders and eminent men connected with 
these seats of learning. So that when Professor Huber sees his book in 
its present improved form, swollen from two volumes into three, and 
converted from a recondite and rather abstruse production into a most 
interesting and attractive work, bedecked with all the embellishments 
of engravings and embossed binding, such as are produced in England 
alone, he will hardly recognise his child, but will cry out about magic, 
and glory perhaps in this touch of the enchanter’s wand. The merit 
of this magic, and of the whole idea, as well as all the onus of the 
publication lies with Mr. James Heywood, who, in pursuing a long 
train of deep investigation into the history and constitution of the 
Universities, with a view to promote several important improvements 
in them, was led to peruse this work of Professor Huber, and ulti- 
mately to determine on giving it to the English public. At the same 
time feeling that it required much comment and alteration as well as 
practical illustration, he devoted a considerable portion of his learned 
leisure to the collection of materials with that view, and has borne the 
whole expense as well as much of the anxiety of these costly volumes. 
Mr. Heywood’s well known liberality as a patron of letters is not more 
remarkably shewn in this instance, than is his habitual modesty in not 
affixing his name to the title page, which it would so worthily have 
adorned; it is only from the editor’s statement that we learn to whom 
we are indebted. 

The work is introduced by a most elaborate preface from the pen of 
Professor Newman, which, unlike many prefaces, is one of the best 
parts of the whole, and highly requisite to be well meditated on by 
whoever wishes to peruse the subsequent pages with profit: we shall 
give our readers an extract from it, but shall take the anomalous liberty 
of placing it in our second notice. The text of Professor Huber 
consists of two main divisions,—the History of the Universities, 
literary and scientific, ecclesiastical and civil—and an account of their 
present constitution, as well as of public feeling and opinion concern- 
ing them. The Professor's notes are principally thrown into the form 
of appendices ; so are Professor Newman's; and these notes with other 
documents fill up the third volume. 

Having said thus much to guide the reader in forming a notion of 
the distribution of this remarkable work, we will proceed to give 
copious extracts of some of the more interesting portions. Upon 
those taken from the earlier parts of the book, graphic and original as 
they are in the extreme, we shall abstain from offering much comment; 
because we should be thereby led into antiquarian and historical disqui- 
sitions, which we are sure our readers would not thank us for, as much 
as for the forcible language and acute thoughts of the author :—if we 
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indulge in comments at all, it must be when we approach the end of 
our review. 

After a disquisition upon the old division of University students, 
both in England and on the continent, into nations, Professor Huber 
gives us the following remarks :— 


The contrast of the two elements continues almost to this day; indeed 
thirty years ago, the Scotch and English were as strange to each other’s 
feelings, as Germans to Dutch.* Yet a fusion of the two be at av 
early period, in consequence of the wars with Scotland, and afterwards wi 
France ; so that a new or English nationality developed itself. But southern 
Scotland still stood aloof, and maintained a far purer Germanic character ; 
(for it is now well known not to be Celtic;) moreover the mass of the Eng- 
lish people, in contrast to the nobles, must be regarded as Saxon, and not 
French. The complication was increased by the growth of the great com- 
mercial towns of the South,—London especially,—which tended to exalt the 
Saxon element, and to amalgamate North and South. The advance also of 
intellectual cultivation,—in language, poetry, and literature,—had its chief 
spring in the middle orders, though I would not say that the nobles took no 
part in it. Difficult as it may be to bring demonstrative proof, it still seems 
reasonable to believe, that the two nations at the University of Oxford repre- 
sented in matter of fact this double element, and that with the progressive 
fusion of the country at large, they naturally lost their significance. Indeed 
the great politicaé importance which has ever belonged to the English Uni- 
versities seems explicable only by their action and reaction on the national 
existence.t To this, their scientific importance is frequently essentially infe- 
rior; a fact, the knowledge of which is requisite to avoid the strangest errors. 


SYMPATHY BETWEEN THE ENGLISH NATION AND THE UNIVERSITIES, 


In those days, (I have already said) the Universities as it were monopolized 
education; including students both younger and older than in the present 
day. The scholars of the higher faculties must have been from twenty-five to 
thirty years old; the Doctors much older; the number of resident Masters 
far greater than now. In those ages also personal servants were compara- 
tively far more numerous than at present; and, before the wars of the Roses 
had drawn the Barons off to other pursuits, every noble family sent at least 
one son to the University, accompanied with an ample train of followers. 
The townspeople of England likewise took much more interest in University 
studies than afterwards. Before the ecclesiastical abuse of giving benefices 
to foreigners had bécome prevalent, the Church was their open door to ele- 
vation. On the whole, in the period of which we treat, the University 
comprised the strength and bloom of the nation; picked from all ranks and 
orders, North and South, and sympathising intensely with the general course 
of publie poiicy, The excitability of youth accounts for many an outbreak ; 
and, as every pulsation of the national life was certainly felt in great power 
at the Universities, so it is probable that the nation received in turn many a 
—— impulse, especially on points of learning and science. In fact, the 
“Degree” heing an indelible character, a student who had ceased to reside, 
did not cease to sympathize with his “Foster Mother:” and every rank of 
civil, and much more of ecclesiastical life, was filled with men who identified 
themselves with her interests.[ We have indeed still to fight against the 

* Without giving due weight to such considerations no sound history can exist. Yet it is going 


into the opposite extreme to explain the history of modern France by the mixture of the conque- 
tors and conquered in the French population. 


+ Even in the German Universities, crippled by State-Mechanism, the pulsation of national 
life is intensely felt ; and but lately, clanship was rather vigorously upheld. 


t See the works of John of Salisbury, Peter of Blois, Girald of Cambridge, and other biogra- 
phies, &c. in Warton, Monasticon, Leland, Hearn. 
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prejudice, that all erudition was then confined to a few ascetic or dissolute 
esiastics, On the contrary, the scholastic culture (be its merits what it 
may) was widely diffused through the nation at large; and, especially by 
means of the Clergy, formed a tie to which later times have nothing to com- 
are. Those days can never return—(we may have a lively realization and 
ove of them, without desiring that :)—for this plain reason, that then men 
learned and taught by the living word, but now by the dead paper. 


CENTRAL PosITIon or OxForD. 


England is ‘‘an Island,’ “ a little world !”’ as Shakspere proudly felt ;— 
the sea-breeze braces her children’s hearts :—and of “this England” Oxford 
was the centre. Not only in the vacations did her special members return to 
their homes in all parts, but her messengers were engaged every where in all 
seasons of the year. So intimate has her connexion ever been with the whole 
country, that Popular Opinion, ages ago, looked on serious University-strife 
as a presage of civil war. Indeed, (whatever may be said,) the usual disputes 
among young people at drinking bouts, do not suffice to explain the Oxford 
feuds, or the formal battles in which even Masters and Doctors took part. 
They are the continued vibration of powerful springs, elsewhere set in motion. 
In Wood, we read avery significant monkish doggerel :—the monks of those 
days were the chief union between high and low :— 


Thus old story says : 

From our Oxford frays, 
After few months and days, 
All England’s in a blaze.* 


Riots CONCERNING REALISM. SPECULATION UPON ITS CONNEXION 
WITH THE NORTHERN OR GERMANIC SPIRIT. 


About the end of the twelfth century, the conflicts of Realism and Nomi- 
nalism began, but they rose into full vigour under the patronage of Duns 
Scotus and Occam, in the first half of the fourteenth. The Northernmen 
declared for their Countryman and his Realism; the Southernmen sided with 
Occam and his Nominalism. Wyckliffe also, who soon became celebrated, 
was a North Countryman and a Realist, but it would be far too precipitate 
to connect Realism with the Reformation generally. We only assert, that at 
that period both Realism and Reformation found favour chiefly with the 
Northernmen; and that the two causes may in their minds have been some- 
how connected. The author believes also, that the Germanic spirit, being 

rone to Ideology, (as Napoleon remarked,) has also in it a certain spiritual- 
ism that tended to Protestant views. But all this is said with diffidence and 
under correction. Any-how it will not be questioned that there is a close 
sympathy between the Germanic mind and Protestantism, between the Ro- 
manic mind and Roman Catholicism ; nor is it a mere fancy, to believe that 
this very controversy was deep at work in the University of Oxford, at a time 
when none understood the full meaning of their strife. een at a later period, 
when all England was decidedly Protestant, as contrasted with the great 
Southern kingdoms, the Northern part of England was preeminently Pro- 
testant as compared with the South. Indeed at the end of Elizabeth’s reign, 
after methods so stringent had been used to suppress the weaker party in the 
Universities, and so great an internal revolution had passed upon them, we 
find the contests of Northern and Southernmen renewed, at the time when 
the Puritan controversy was rising into strength. It is remarkable how much 
underhand countenance ripen meer received at Oxford, (as will hereaf- 
ter be stated,) even when professedly in disgrace, 

Cum —, Oxoniensis, 


Post paucus 
Volat ira per Angligenenses. 
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COMPARISON OF THE TWO MoDERN POLITICAL PARTIES WITH THE 
two NATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


The distinction of races has vanished in the nation at large, and_ political 
parties have taken their place. We may, however, remark that Whiggery* 
is of Scotch (or Germanic) origin; while Toryism had its strength in the 
South. The Southern element still prevails in the Aristocratic and High- 
Church spirit, and in the old-fashioned classical studies of the College system ; 
and that this system is truly Romanic, may easily be proved by comparing it 
with the Universities of Spain, which have suffered least disturbance in recent 
centuries. The Northern system, driven out of Oxford, took refuge in 
Edinburgh, the Athens of the North, where every thing reminds us of the 
German Universities and of the German developement of the Reformation. 
The main strength of the Liberal intellectual developement im the last half 
century has come from Scotland and the North. That is ever the seat of the 
animating spirit, though the material power which ultimately works out the 
results will be found in the populous and wealthy South; whether in the 
seventeenth or in the nineteenth century. 

It is a confirmation of the above to hear, that the modern intellectual Re- 
form party itself, as well as its opponents, look on Germany as the fountain- 
head of its movements ; and it seems that they cannot be altogether wrong 
in bestowing on us the honour or the shame. Each English University has 
still its Minority, representing the Northern interests, and, in no small mea- 
sure, of real Northern extraction: and at every shaft which strikes the Uni- 
versity, men’s eyes instinctively turn northward for the bowman who shot it. 


We believe that every word, we had almost said every idea, in the 
above quoted paragraphs, must be entirely new to our readers, 

Making a considerable transition, and passing over numerous passages 
which we regret that we are not able to give at full length, we come to the 
stirring times of the overthrow of Roman Catholicism in this country, 
and to its consequences as they affected the Universities. Their con- 
dition under Mary’s sway is thus noticed: 


EJECTION, AND THEN FIERCE PERSECUTION, OF PROTESTANTS. 


The supreme powers paused a little while before announcing their determi- 
nation to restore the ancient Church, and repress the heresies of the Reforma- 
tion. The interval was one of painful suspense and of numerous party 
manceuvres, in which both sides took very violent steps; the Protestants 
seeking to stir up the town-population, and the Catholics the academic 
masses.t After the well-known Acts of Parliament and the government 
measures connected with them, the Protestants had nothing to do but leave 
the field clear for their opponents. Peter Martyr, who was most threatened, 
set the example by returning to Germany ; in which he was aided by Gardiner, 
one of the Visitors, and among the oldest enemies of the Reformation. 
Many of his friends and scholars followed him. If any were more dilatory, 
the re-enacted Catholic statutes soon compelled them either to renounce 
their Church, at least outwardly, or to give up their places in the Colleges 
and their stipends. According to Fuller, as many as eleven Heads of Colleges 
were expelled from Cambridge. 

The reaction however soon assumed a more threatening form throughout 
the whole country. Spanish Dominicans appearing in Oxford, were a presage 

* The name is derived from Whig, the Scotch name for sour whey. Tory is well known to be a 
word of Irish origin, originally applied to Irish Catholic outlaws. 


t Details of these facts may be found in Wood. Fuller, who speak#as contemporary witness, 
relates a violent scene in the Cambridge Senate-house. The Chancellor, who was inclined te the 
Protestant side, being hard beset and threatened by the Catholic majority, drew his sword; and 
bloodshed was with difficulty prevented. 
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that the noblest sacrifices were soon to be offered up to the conquering 
Church: and the martyr-death of three Protestant Bishops,—Ridley, Lati- 
mer, and the head-Reformer Cranmer,—proclaimed the course which the 

had determined upon. It was certainly not without design, that Oxford 
was selected as the place of fiery execution. To implicate the Universities 
corporately in these wretched deeds, the revolting farce of a solemn academic 
disputation was held, that these devoted men might be convicted of heresy 
by the Catholic disputants of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Thus participating in guilt, the Universities of course could have no thriv- 
ing intellectual life, nor even any scientific Catholic Theology. With what 
feelings would able and excellent men return to their solitary study or mount 
the academic chair, after quitting the reeking spots where their intellectual 
opponents lay martyred?* It can hardly be thought, that even in the long 
run any gratifying results could have been wrought out: nothing could be 
expected to follow but a yet deeper bitterness of enmity and fear. At all 
events, the death of Queen Mary, after a reign of scarcely six years, brought 
about a counter-revolution : and main force, at the Universities also, fell 
once more to the late oppressed party. 


GENERAL REvIEW OF THE MorRALe cor Euizasetn’s Reign: Her 
Persecution OF Dissenters: Errects oF THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 


During the reign of the Virgin Queen, the principal energies of the go- 
vernment were exerted in clearing, between the extremes of each party, a 
large neutral space, in which the majority could conveniently move about. 
But in effecting this object, every moral principle was set at nought, and 
every crooked path of State-expediency was trodden. Indeed I cannot flatter 
myself that my own view of this period will meet with any general approba- 
tion. As long as the lawyer is allowed to dictate to the historian ; as long 
as people feel themselves at liberty to change their weights and measures at 
will; there can be no agreement on matters of history. To me it appears 
more respectable to go to work straightforward, by the ayowal ; “‘ The life of 
Conrad is the death of Charles ; the death of Conrad is the life Charles ;” 
than to deck out with specious legal phraseology the palpable murder of a 
Queen and cousin. It might indeed seem wonderful that any can set up 
Elizabeth, against her unhappy rival, as a pattern of moral and feminine 
purity and honour ; or that they can talk of the Machiavellian policy of the 

oman Catholics, as though it formed « dark contrast to that of English 
Protestants ! 

One result of the establishment of this middle ground, was, to allow the 
rapid developement in it of numerous other impulses, unconnected with reli- 
gious interests. Those for whose minds theological controversy had no zest ; 
who were on flame with projects for exploring the new world, or for opening 
new paths to ambition, wealth, literature, or science; found here an open 
field. A peculiar, various, richly-coloured vegetation sprang up; the more 
vigorous, because it grew out of rottenness, and under a thunder-teeming 
sky. If we wished to produce the bright side of this picture, it might suffice 
to mention the name of Shakspere: and it has been painted by many glowing 
pencils. But the dark side of the same has been but little exhibited, and it 
1s necessary for us, with especial reference to our own subject, to give it seri- 
ous consideration. 

* Among the many remarkable events of these sad times was the violation of the tomb of the 
wife of Peter Martyr and the digging up of her body. These remains had afterwards the peculiar 
fate of being mixed with those of St. Frideswide, each partv thinking by this means to save their 
relics from further desecration. I have not considered it necessary to enter into any further de- 
tails respecting the proceediags against the Protestant Bishops, as this matter does not, properly 
speaking, belong to the history of the Universities. I trust the reasonable reader will give me 


credit for my self-denial in giving up such an opportunity of imparting a flavour to my dry mate- 
rials. 1 should think that the correctest accounts of these events might be found in le 
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At that time, as always, it was assuredly possible to be moderate, wise, and 
a to shun extravagance in religion, without becoming indifferent. 

ere may also have been delicate natures, who escaped all polemics, by 
keeping in a separate region,—the contemplation of the Beautiful. But facts 
convince us, however much against our will, that then, as now, self-interest 
alone kept the majority of men in the middle course, dictating to them a hol- 
low and outward conformity to all religious observances imposed by the civil 
power ; while it indulged its own propensities with unshackled license. Its 
satisfaction with existing arrangements, implied neither insight into their 
wisdom, nor sympathy with their moderation; but gladness to get rid of all 
earnest religious feelings soever. 

In the mass of the common people, a certain sterling worth, healthiness, 
innocence, or at least naturalness, was compatible with this state of things. 
Some were satisfied with the spiritual food provided by the ruling Church ; 
others, in more remote spheres, were dependent on the voluntary ministry of 
the oppressed Churches: and in this way a rough foundation of evangelical 
feeling was kept up. Even in higher circles, where self-interest (the evil 
genius of the times) obtained more room, there was without doubt a very 
sincere attachment to Church and State, and enthusiasm for the Queen, the 
Palladium through whom they enjoyed every thing. With thorough-going 
simplicity, they gave unqualified approbation to all government measures, 
(however violent, cruel, or perfidious,) which were designed to uphold things 
as they were, nor ever thought of bringing them to the bar of equity, justice, 
or intrinsic reasonableness. In fact, against the enemies of the broad and 
comfortable juste milieu which had been established; the public voice even 
called for the worst deeds : nor could these at all impair the love and respect 
entertained toward the Queen. But in the highest ranks of society, in all 
who were more or less drawn into the region of political manceuvres, and 
could not be ignorant of court intrigues, the demoralizing effect of these in- 
fluences was great. Only wilful hypocrisy could affect not to know the 
crimes of the men in power; and the enthusiastic loyalty which the times 
demanded, went nigh to make all who in any way came in contact with the 
Court, accomplices in public guilt. 

Nor indeed ean Elizabeth’s treatment of Dissenters, especially Catholics, 
boast itself over the coarse cruelty to which it succeeded. Instead of revolting 
the nation with fire and faggot, she worried non-conformists by every species 
of annoyance in police or in legal proceedings, in hope either to crush them 
or to drive them to despair. In the latter case, their outbreaks naturally 
soon enabled the magistrate to hand them over to the dungeon, or to the 
hangman, as “ political” offenders; and thus all idea of a martyrdom was 
evaded. Such were her tender mercies; and such, in fact, was the system 
which so many in this day admire and recommend! But nothing can ever 
be gained by these methods beyond an outward conformity, which may de- 
ceive a man’s own self and the world, but will never deceive Heaven or Hell. 
Permanent and living fruits of the Sprrir can only be expected from the still 
workings of the Spirit; and to cherish these should be the aim of Rulers. 
Outward systems, however, are more convenient for the mass ; nor indeed 
from a more spiritual and hidden working, would the great ones of the earth 
reap, as now, the flattery and worldly service and voluntary dependence, by 
= the professed ministers of the Church estrange themselves from the 

PIRIT. 

The social state of England in this reign, presented therefore very many 
sides, which prove the very low state of the national morality and cultivation. 
However gay and fresh to the eye its outward coating, there can be no mis- 
taking the corruption going on beneath: and scarcely a generation after 
Elizabeth’s death, the treacherous surface on which she had built both Altar 
and Throne, as if for eternity, fell in. Her chief glory arose from her con- 
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test with Catholic Europe, especially with Spain; since, as a struggle for 
English nationality, it gained a certain stamp of sacredness. ll inward dis- 
roe for awhile disappeared ; and the extremes were forced to choose between 
the moral suicide of Treason, or the political suicide of Loyalty. But the 
danger went by too quickly for the interests of the Crown. The contest broke 
up into party adventures, more like to privateering than to national war; so 
that its elevating influence soon ceased, and self-interest and frivolity regained 
the upper hand. 

As regards the real merit of the Queen and her Ministers, there is no de- 
nying that they did their duty at the critical moment: but it is equally true 
that the crisis itself and their deeds have been ridiculously exaggerated. 
They might have been contented with the old phrase, “ God blew upon them, 
and they were scattered.” The good fortune, however, of this juste milieu, 
was, that it gained at so cheap a rate the credit of saving the national exist- 
ence, and was never put to the test in a serious struggle. The triumph of 
its policy at that day, lay in avoiding great risks, and dealing out the war in 
the smallest possible doses; by which management, alone perhaps, the 
government could have stood at all. 

Returning, however, to the religious questions! little as we can look on 
the proceedings of this period as a model to be imitated, we may yet excuse 
them by reason of the pressure of circumstances, and we may confess that on 
the whole the good outweighed the evil: least of all should we think of ex- 
tolling in preference the Puritanical rule which followed. Yet its blameable 
extravagancies are mainly to be attributed to the faults of Elizabeth’s policy ; 
which by oppression drove the Puritans and Presbyterians into fanatical 
extremes, and by fostering a time-serving spirit in Court and Church, dis- 
posed the nation to venerate the persecuted body. Some there are indeed, 
who plead, in favour of the policy pursued, that no other measures could 
have kept aloof the threatening storms. Forsooth, nothing could be dore, 
but to live from day to day, earning and enjoying; covering with garments 

as gaudy or as presentable as might be, the inward eating ulcer: thus, by a 
fair outside, a specious conformity in Church and State, to flatter the present 
age and cheat the future. But if the highest wisdom of statesmen can really 
do no more, than, at the expense of all posterity, to spare the passing gene- 
ration all violent convulsions, all great sufferings, all unusual efforts,—all, in 
fact, which can disturb selfish enjoyment; then, at least it were wiser to 
apologize for mortal weakness, than to ascribe positive excellence. Such false 
coinage of vanity and selfishness is at any rate not worthy of History. 


Can anything be more original or more acute? 

But many of our readers will have had enough of the historical 
portion of the book; but we present them with something that con- 
cerns the times we live in :— 


In one of the most fertile districts of that Queen of the Seas, whom 
nature has so richly blessed, whom for centuries past no footstep of foreign 
armies has desecrated; whose trident bears sway over a wider circle, than 
ever did the sword of the ancient Mistress of the world;—lies a broad green 
vale, where the Cherwell and the Isis mingle their full, clear waters. Here 
and there primeval elms and oaks overshadow them; while in their various 
windings they encircle gardens, meadows and fields, villages, cottages, farm- 
houses and country seats, in motley mixture. In the midst rises a mass of 
mighty* buildings, the general character of which varies between convent, 

ace and castle. Some few Gothic Church towers and Romanic domes, it 
is true, break through the horizontal lines: yet the general impression, at a 
distance, and at first sight, is essentially different from that of any of the 


* GEWALTIGER BAUWERTR. 
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towns of the Middle Ages. The outlines are far from being so sharp, so 
angular, so irregular, so fantastical: a certain softness, a peculiar repose 
reigns in these broader terracelike-rising masses. * * * * * * But they all 
appear less prominent than either the horizontal lines or the cupolar form, which 
here and there rears its head; whether it be from its greater variety or its 
more perfect harmony with the style of the whole, that the latter arrest the 
eye more than the former. Only in the creations of Claude Lorraine or 
Poussin could we expect to find any spot to compare with the pees 
character of this picture, especially when lit up by a favourable light. In 
reality probably there is none anywhere.* The principal masses consist of 
the Colleges, the University-buildings and the’ City Churches: and by the 
side of these the city itself is lost on distant view. But on entering the 
streets, we find around us all the signs of an active and prosperous trade. 
Rich and elegant shops in profusion, afford a sight to be found nowhere but 
in England; although side by side, it must be owned, with the darkest con- 
trasts of misery and depravity. But the stately housest of merchants, 
retailers, craftsmen and innkeepers with all their glitter and show, sink into 
a modest, and as it were, menial attitude by the side of the grandly severe 
memorials of the higher intellectual life; memorials which have been growing 
out of that life from almost the beginning of Christian civilization. They 
are as it were the domestic offices of these palaces of learning, which ever 
rivet the eye and mind of the observer, all beside seeming, perforce, to be 
subservient to them. Oxford indeed has no manufactures of. consequence. 
The sweating sooty giant industry of the day, offers to the Muses nothing 
but his previously finished produce. without forcing on the sense the thousand 
offensive consequences of its creation. The population moreover has a tran- 

uil character, making it seem to be far less dense than in other flourishing 
Pnglish towns; and in fact the noisy whirling streams of human creatures 
that hurry along the streets of London, Manchester, Liverpool and Bir- 
mingham, would be ill adapted to the architectural and historical character 
of the place. Yet there is nothing herein to suggest the idea of poverty or 
decay. What strikes the eye as most peculiar, is, the contrast between the 
fashionable and varied dress of the more active and busy townspeople and 
the ancient, severe, and ample ecclesiastical ‘costume of the “ gownsmen,” 
who may plainly enough be seen to be the ruling spirit of the place. Every 
where indeed wealth and rank are sure to meet with outward signs of 
respect ;—no where more surely than in England, and from tradespeople of 
the middle classes. But perhaps in all the world it might be hard to find so 
many forms, evidently the stately represeutative of the genius of the place,t 
as are the Fellows and Masters of the Colleges at an English University. It 
is a peculiar type, propagated from generation to generation.§ The Uni- 
versity towns have happily escaped the lot of modern beautification; and in 
this respect harmonize with the Colleges. Each of the larger, and more 
ancient Colleges, looks like a separate whole; an entire town, whose walls 


* Unprejudiced travellers agree with me, that all the views of Oxford represent the spires too 
high. This is perhaps to be imputed to an ill-judged policy on the part of artists. 
perhap P 


+ [Englishmen will perhaps be surprised to hear the dwellings of the Oxford townsmen counted 
“stately :”” FLATTLICHEN.] 


+ I do not need to point out the contrast existing between this extraordinary appearance of the 
population of the English and that of our German Universities—more especially as it was fond of 
displaying itself some few years ago. Now a days, it is true, the motley and fantastic parades 
are lost more and more in the system of levelling and assimilating all to the uncircumcised world 
around (PHILIFTERWELT): whether to the real advantage and profit of more serious matters, is 
doubtful. I will not, however, deny that, in Oxford and Cambridge, the obligation of this sort 
of clerical dress is not unfrequently in contradiction to the character of the youthful form and 
spirit of its wearer, and productive of the strangest want of harmony. 


§ Nice observers go so far as to believe they can discover characteristic differences, as to this as 
well as other respects, even in the mem ers of the different Colleges! 
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and monuments proclaim the vigorous growth of many centuries: in fact 
every College is in itself a sort of Chronicle of the History of Art in England, 
and more especially of Architecture: but we must here confine ‘ourselves to 
giving some account of the greatest of them all. Omitting the graphic 
account of the general architecture, we pass on to the 


DescrirpTion or Curist CuurcH, Oxrorp. 


Some idea* of the immense extent of Christ Church may be derived from 
the number of its inhabitants: about four hundred of whom,—Canons and 
Fellows, Officers and Servants, both spiritual and temporal, “ Gentlemen- 
Commoners,” “Commoners” and Scholars,t—are lodged within its walls, 
by no means in a crowded manner, but with every comfort and convenience, 
and frequently in spacious apartments, large enough for whole families, to 
say nothing of the gardens, and of the pleasure-walks} miles in length. In 
such an extent of building, the irregularities of the architecture cannot be 
offensive. On the contrary, inexhaustible interest and reminiscences most 
varied are excited, while studying works, which are the imperishable symbols 
of national feeling. Combined we see the compact and heavy arch of the 
Saxons, here and there notched; the marvels of the slim Gothic pillars; 
the soaring pointed arches of the Cathedral of St. Frideswide ; the rich and 
flowered tracery of the Tudor style, in the bold masses which Wolsey origi- 
nated and Wren did not disdain to finish; and finally, the buildmgs of 
Peckwater Square, in excellent imitation of the antique, which date from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. When the general aspect fails to 
please, the eye is charmed or the mind occupied with the external or internal 
decoration. Indeed, whether it be blamed or not, the fact is, that as regards 
the internal arrangements, comfort and beauty are provided for in a manner 
fully worthy of the exterior. From the very first, the magnificent style of 
Wolsey’s kitchen gave rise to malicious criticisms: nor is it probable that 
the extensive wine-vaults, so like to catacombs, were less satirized. How 
much more, however, must those who attacked Kitchen and Cellar have 
protested against the immense Dining-hall,§ one of the most splendid 
monuments of the art of the Middle s, with carved wainscoating and 
ceiling, ornamental pendants, sculptured beamheads, cornices, &c. From 
the walls look down portraits of former members of the society, who have 
distinguished themselves either as its benefactors, or (oftener) as Statesmen 
or Generals, men of learning or Poets. The number of really great or pure 
names among these, from Wolsey to Canning, will never be very nicely 
erquired into by any one, who considers the true weight of these epithets : 
but there is enough of well-earned fame among them, (speaking in a worldly 
sense,) to rouse emulation in every not wholly dull or thoughtless mind, or 
at least to awaken a sort of kindred spirit, which exists not at all the less 
for the daily recurrence of the same impressiuns. The living members of 
this society, amount to several hundreds of men, most of them from the 


* The following details may give some notion of the resources of this corporation. The Dean’s 
income amounts to £2,000 a year—that of each of the eight Canons to £1,000 a —those of 
the one hundred and one Students (or Fellows) amount altogether to £10,000. e seventeen 
— Officers have salaries to the amount of €8,000. There are ninety-four livings in the Col- 
lege Patronage to the amount of #28,200 a year. The actual revenues of the College amounts to 
about £24,000. Besides, we must not forget to mention that almost all the new buildings,arrange- 
ave always been made by means of extraordinary pre- 


_ 





ments and p of any c q 
sents and benefactions, and still are so. 
+ The average number of the ‘members on the books’’ varies from seven to eight thousand. 

+ [Assuredly rather a magnificent description of Christ Church Meadow. It is popularly called, 
one mile round : the walk also is open to the public at large. 

§ The hall is 114 feet in h, 40 in breadth, and 50 in height, with a arched window at 
the east end. The front of Christ Church, begun by Wolsey and terminated by Wren, is 400 feet 


in length. The yom a + is 263 feet square. The great room of the library is 140 
feet in length, 30 in breadth, and 37 in height. So pe 4 may serve as a standard for the rest. 
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first families of the land,* and filling highly important public stations. When 
they meet in this Hall, from far and near, upon some solemn occasions,f 
under the eyes of those portraits, (portraits in many cases of their real fore- 
fathers !)}—the impressions then produced on cultivated and sensitive minds 
cannot pass away and leave no trace. Of necessity, such meetings prove a 
rich spring of well-founded conscious pride, as well for the whole body as 
for the individual. 

What is to be the aspect of the new countenances hereafter to furnish por- 
traits for the vacant places, we cannot pretend to say: but as far as these 
physiognomical ke at present go, it is impossible to mistake their general 
type. They almost invariably exhibit broad, strong, and sometimes heavy 
features, displaying more character than intellect; and at all events, an 
admirable material foundation, which not unfrequently assumes a very undue 
preponderance. Let it not be supposed, that this is only the English phy- 
siognomy; the common stem is divided here into two very different branches : 
we might however almost characterize it as the Tory a. Like a 
strange heterogeneous alien in the midst of this party, the slender and sly 
features of Canning look down upon us, the eyes gleaming with a false light 
of higher intellect: like a fox among bears, if, with becoming respect, we 
may venture so to express ourselves. 

But we must turn to those parts of the buildings which are adapted to the 
private or social needs of modern life. Not only has every Studentt his sit- 
ting room, bed room, and pone Se oy but there are noble apartments, 
furnished for their common use. Besides, there is the Library, the Picture 
Gallery, Lecture Rooms, Museum, an Anatomical Theatre, &c., of all which 
at least the exterior harmonizes with the style of the whole, and leaves no- 
thing to be desired in this respect ; whatever may be said against the value of 
the selections, or the little use made of them, &c. &c. All the population 
of this little town, of course are not —7 favoured in their places of resi- 
cence. Chief in splendour is the establishment of the Dean, (the head of 
the College ;) who as, the only§ member authorized to marry, inhabits a 
whole house with a private entrance, garden, &c.: while at the opposite 
extreme, we find certain romantic pigeon holes, in the tower whiek rises 
above the grand entrance; where either some poor scholar nestles from indi- 
gence or some —_ misanthrope from caprice, at the risk of losing his 
senses from the lengthy tolling of Great Tom, when every evening at nine 
o’clock it gives warning of the closing of the gates. || 


Tue CoLLece BUILDINGS IN GENERAL. 


Although it is in all cases indispensable for every College to have a great 
Hall, a Common Room for the Fellows, a Library, Lecture Rooms,/ and 
Chapel, besides the different sets of private apartments and numerous offices; 
yet the greatest variety exists among them as to size and splendour, according 
to their finances. Nevertheless, all of the Colleges, particularly the older 


* Christ Church is an eminently aristocratic College, as may be seen by casting a glance at the 
University Calendar. 

t+ Such as the Commemoration-Festivities in honour of the Founders and Benefactors of the 
College. 

t [Student of Christ Church, bears nearly the same sense as Fellow and Scholar in other Colle- 
giate bodies.] 

§ [The Canons of Christ Church are at liberty to marry, and generally use the liberty. Many 
of them certainly have a family house within the walls.) 

{ The great bell of Christ Church, which weighs seventeen thousand pounds, bears the inscrip- 
tion “In Thome laude resono bien bum sine fraude:”’ the dubious classic worth of which cannot 
be laid to the charge of the College Muse, as it belonged before to the Abbey of Osney. 


[Colleges have not special Lecture Rooms. The private apartments of the College Tutors 
suffice, as the numbers of a class are always very moderate.) 
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ones, have some temarkable specimen of the art of the Middle Ages to show,* 
and who can be ignorant of the lustre which is hereby thrown upon a whole 
establishment? Many of the greater Colleges even possess, beside the 
necessary apparatus for instruction, collections in natural history or the arts. 
A distinction still more remarkable, may be found in the difference of taste 
observable in all these matters, although always connected, more or less, 
with the general trim of College life. One College, for instance, boasts of 
its-ancient style, another looks to its modern elegance as a recommendation— 
a third is distinguished for its solid comfort: one is thought to have the best 
kitchen, another the best cellar, &c.: one has the reputation of offering the 
more “ gentlemanly” society, another of being more profound in learning: 
and so on through an infinite variety. In all, however, the same general 
tone of colouring exists: and this we do not know better how to designate 
than as the tint of the much envied “ Dignified Ease.” 


What we next quote is taken from a portion of the work profusely 
illustrated with plates, admirably executed, representing the usual 
amusements of English University students :— 


Tue Hasits or THE University YourHs IN ENGLAND, ARE 
COPIED FROM THOSE OF THE GREAT WoRLD. 


Let us turn our attention to the moral condition of the gownsmen. All 
who have any acquaintance with human nature or with life in general, will 
take for granted, that the great majority of a body of between a thousand 
and} two thousand young men, very many of them richly endowed with the 
gifts of fortune, would endeavour and contrive to procure for themselves all 
the good things of this world, and whatever has greatest attractions for their 
age, without very strictly observing either propriety or morality. That such 
was here the fact, is notorious; not that we mean to attach the blame to the 
University itself. Authentic testimony by no means gives us to think that 
these pleasures or follies of youth exceeded either in extent or frequency the 
average to be found at other Universities, in proportion to their pecuniary 
means and opportunities. No comparison of the English and German 
Universities in this respect is reasonable; yet if the comparison be made, we 
can find no reason for regarding the English as more abandoned than our 
own. The permitted, as well as forbidden, pleasures and follies of the youth 
had quite another, but not in itself a worse character. Life in the two coun- 
tries is different; and the basis of things in their Universities is different. 
At the German Universities, folly showed itself in the more evident form of 
a gay fool’s dress—it was boyish, silly, sentimental, noisy or adventurous, 
and swaggered about in rapier and spurs. It degenerated more easily into 
the coarsest vulgarity : it got drunk upon brandy and beer. It had a specially 
academic character, and could not properly exist in this fashion otherwise 
than at a University. The secret or open societies, bound together either by 
clanships, natural ties, or other leagues, seriously pursuing some crazy 
political schemes ; above all, the “ poimt of honour, the duelling, the code 
of laws to which this very point of honour served as guarantee—were char- 
acteristics of the German University life and of its follies: in England it had 

* Unfortunately many of these memorials, which would have set time at defiance for many 
centuries to come, have been wilfully destroyed. The Vandalism of the Reformation and of the 
Civil Wars did much: but the pedantic, pseudo-classic, or, one might say, Frenchitied tasteless- 
ness of the Eighteenth century has either ruined or left to decay at least as much: and the re- 
sponsibility in this case is even heavier still. Traits of this kind may be found in Chalmers and 


where. The industrialism of the nineteenth century has happily never been able to fix its 
tooth upon them. 


+ (Even at present, the resident Undergraduates barely exceed one thousand : and in the last 
century they were much fewer. In fact, the College buildings used to be comparatively empty; 
now they are full to overflowing, and it is often necessary to reject applicants.) 
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little peculiar to itself. Sports of every kind, and then gambling, drinking, 
whoring, (for we call things by their right names,) and running into debt, 
were pursued at her Universities in about the same proportion and same 
manner as among gay and wealthy youths in other circles; by the greater 
part within certain bounds, by others out of all bounds. If these matters 
are commoner in Oxford than in Cambridge; and if the morals of the latter 
University are upon the whole more simple and more severe ; it results from 
the gownsmen being less numerous and less wealthy there than at Oxford. 
Even those manual amusements, which the students exercise upon their own 
or other wnacademic heads and limbs, (although even to the present day the 
old cries of “Gown” and “ Town’’ are still heard, and might lead us to sup- 
pose that this folly was founded in history,) do not belong peculiarly or 
exclusively to the Universities, although perhaps carried on to a greater 
extent there than elsewhere. The vigorous animal spirits of the youth of 
England needed from time to time some vent of the kind in every position of 
life: and the prevailing habits and ideas of the day were as fond of regarding 
a “ row” as the crowning joy of a night of debauch in London, or any other 
city of England, as in Oxford or Cambridge. The statutory strictness im- 
posed by the University and still more by the Colleges, upon all academicians, 
(the symbol af which ts the semi-ecclesiastical dress,) are much tighter drawn 
than in Germany; while beyond the reach of these local fetters, the opulent 
(at least) among the English have an unrestricted freedom of rioting, such 
as, by reason of our estimable police, and the caution and confinement of 
our domestic and social relations in tiermany, we are not permitted even to 
eonceive. It is no wonder then that folly at the English Universities should 
have sought to divest itself of its Academic character, in order to partake in 
the general unacademic freedom. Why it succeeded in so doing more or less, 
or at all events quite enough, in spite of every statute, would not be difficult 
to explain; unless we choose to make the incorruptibility of College porters 
and other ministering spirits an article of faith, or suppose that the College 
authorities are so wanting in good sense, as to hear and see every thing. 
The general result is remarkable. On the one hand, morality, propriety of 
conduct, every thing in fact, that is praisworthy and permitted, assumes, 
under the type of the College Statutes, a peculiar form; which yet does not 
exclude a certain stereotype gaity of life and sometimes contraband excesses.* 
On the other hand, folly and immorality grow up and prosper in the fullest 
rankness without the walls, and do what they can to seduce the youth to their 
side and reduce to a minimum the scholastic or semi-monastic decorum which 
prevails within. The English Student, as soon as he has past the College 
threshold, or the bounds of the University, seeks and finds every opportunity 
for diversion and debauchery, which the state and age of the nation offer to 
young or old madecaps.t Having laid aside his academic dress, like our 
officers in plain clothes, he appears simply as a “ gentleman,” according to 
his means. Duelling is unknown at the English Universities, and little 
known out of them. This in itself supersedes such a code of laws as our 
students have. Secret or open societies cannot exist, in face of the corpo- 
rate powers of the Colleges. Besides which, the distinctions of rank, wealth, 
and degree are too sharply defined to allow of such institutions; the national 
* Excesses in wine very often occurred formerly even within the walls. Oxford especially was 
celebrated (if so it may be called) for its old Port wine: but the vice of drinking, being now un- 
fashionable elsewhere, is unfashionable at the Universities also. The institution of bedmakers 
and laundresses, who were not always so old or ugly as directed by the statutes, was occasionally 
abused in former days. But public opinion, severer discipline, and more especially an increased 


stimulus to intellectual exertion, have now reduced this dark spot to a minimum. What was done 
and is still done outside the walls is quite another question. 


+ Every one knows the practices carried on in the villages round about Oxford and Cambridge, 
and can tell that there is no waut of any occasion there “to commit the oldest sins the newest kind 
of ways ”—and whoever may not be content with that, will not meet with many difficulties in find- 
ing his way to the “ great Babylon,” at least in the vacations 
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character too little sociable and too serious ; and above all, political life too 
public and free. 


ON THE COMPARATIVE MORALITY OF ENGLISH AND GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


At first sight it might appear, that our German follies are more harmless 
than those of the English Universities, precisely because the latter come 
nearer to the vices of the great world. Thus gambling and debauchery were, 
without a doubt, more frequent, especially at Oxford, than at any German 
University. Even‘ duelling (except in the very worst abuse of this practice) 
is, most assuredly, a less moral evil, than the rough unsocial state of feel- 
ings,* which in England renders all collision less possible, or than the very 
coarse manner in which unavoidable conflicts were there carried on; never- 
theless when we reflect upon the actual abuse that so often occurred of the 
system of duelling, of the secret societies, and of the atmosphere of beer 
and brandy that pervaded the German Universities, we should have some 
difficulty in finding any very essential difference between the moral ills and 
corruption in the two countries. Besides, English natures are able to bear 
upon the whole much more than German ones, and each separate constitu- 
tion like the national one,t} is much more vigorous there than with us. It is 
impossible to deny the great advantage possessed by the English, in their 
academic youth not being excluded from their national sports, (one of Eng- 
land’s{ greatest blessings,) and the exercise of horse and hound, &c. Our 
German fencing schools make up but scantily for this advantage. There is 
no doubt that all such pleasures as these, like all other pleasures or follies 
in England, are excessively expensive and are shut out from the poorer 
class of students. The consequence is that the lives of the poorer portion 
of the academic youth approach in reality very near to the strictness ordained 
by the Statutes, and consequently, externa/ly at least, meet almost all their 
demands ; whilst the pleasures of our German students are so cheap, that 
the very poorest may take a part in them, for evil as well as for good. 

There is, however, another side of the question which we must not omit. 
It may appear doubtful whether this sharply defined contrast between the 
ascetic and monastic rigour of the Statutes, (which is an official fiction,) and 
the real life at the Universities, is not likely to give the follies of the English 
students a much more dangerous character, by imbuing them with a tint of 

isy,—a vice of which we at least have had as yet no idea whatever. 
In general, however, this does not appear to be the case among the academic 
youth themselves. Their a feeling is that of youthful levity, 
which finds the zest of its pleasures only increased by the manceuvring and 
trouble it costs to circumvent the antiquated restrictions of the Statutes, and 
does not pretend to be on that account either better or worse itself. 

It is quite another matter, however, when those who have long ago been 
forced to abandon the excuse of youthful levity end thoughtlessness, and 
who now give their maturely-considered testimony to present and future 
generations upon such matters,—choose (although otherwise most respected 
and estimable writers,) to affect entire ignorance of the simple ¢ruth, 
and to speak as if the strict moral and religious tendency of the Statutes 
necessarily inferred a similar state of things in the realities of academic life. 
They admit, perhaps, that the less strict customs and forms of more modern 


* [It is not our part to controvert either facts or opinions, such as are here implied; about 
which, Englishmen will think for themselves.] 

+ I mean not only the political constitution, but still more the whole construction of social life 
in England. 

+ [We have no longer any national sports. Neither the long bow, nor wrestling, nor cricket, 
nor racing, nor swimming, nor any thing else that gives strength to the limbs anc vigour to the 
spirit, can be habitually cised by our r , our peasantry, or by any but the higher 
orders. 
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times have suggested certain relaxations approved of by the wise heads of 
the University; relaxations however, which by no means imply that the 
moral and religious state of English Universities does not come very neur 
to perfection, and offer hereby the most ample compensation for any little 
weaknesses that may be remarked in their state as seats of learning. Any 
comparison, consequently, with other Universities, such as those of Ger- 
many, which are looked upon as scenes of the most unbridled folly and 
licentiousness, would be regarded by persons of this opinion as highly 
insulting to these sanctuaries of morality and piety. 

This view of the case has become a sort of stereotype tradition and party- 
watchword among a certain class of Tories; but unless we suppose that, in 
it, much habitual self-deception and much ignorance or forgetfulness are 
mixed up, we cannot acquit them of what in our language could scarcely be 
called anything but disgusting hypocrisy. As it is, however, this‘mixture of 
hypocrisy and self-deception, of not seeing and not choosing to see, is a 

of that principle, with which English life is so thoroughly imbued, a 
characteristic of its own, for which the English language alone has supplied 
the appropriate term Cant. It is a characteristic feature, we say, of the 
national physiognomy, which, in spite of all that is excellent and admirable 
about it, one cannot but see; and scarcely anywhere has it less ‘excuse on 
the score of real ignorance, than in the department of University life. In 
truth, the facts which concern the moral state of the English Universities, 
are so notorious, that we cannot but fancy that these University panegyrists 
must meet each other in their confidential moments, with the like imebility 
to —- their gravity, as the Roman Augurs of old. 

rom the same impure source, however, proceeded other manifestations 
with which we agree just as little as with the former. We allude to the 
bitter lamentations as to the immorality of University-life in England, that 
one hears on all sides, but more particularly with those who have always 
proved themselves the adversaries of the Universities, or at least the ruling 
party there. And this censure ought to be rejected as cant,‘no less than 
the phrase of which we have been speaking. Our own sincere conviction, 
founded, as it has been, upon the most conscientious investigation, and 
mature reflection ; devoid also as it is of every prejudice or consideration 
foreign to the matter; is, that upon an average, and setting aside a few 
riods of very short duration, the immorality and folly at the «English 
Jniversities is not greater than, considering the whole state of the nation, 
must be reasonably calculated on, as the price paid for the developement of 
character. It is the unavoidable loss by chips and spilnters,“ sustained by 
the native block, in hewing it up for service: it is an evil, but a necessary 
evil, and as such, not to be groaned over. 


But upon this point audi alteram partem, and listen to a note of 
Professor Newman :— 


REMARKS ON THE MORALITY OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


If it were not clear that our worthy Author always looks with an evil eye 
at would-be-University Reformers, whatever their class or complaint ; it might 
seem truly extraordinary that he should ascribe to the same spirit of Cant, 
and treat as equally unjustifiable, both the “ hypocrisy” (as he says it should 
be entitled) of ascribing a high moral excellence to our Universities, and the 
outcry against their immoralities. Is it possible that he can be so unjust, as 
to shut his eyes to the substantial merits of a cause and a claim, because many 


* This simile, imperfect as it may be, must serve to explain my opinions on this important 
question. As to the whole matter, I may farther refer to what Leo has said in his usual bold 
manner; in his well known work against Diesterweg. 
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voices which swell its cry, come from hearts full of bitterness and ignorance ? 
or can he be so ignorant himself of English feeling, as not to know the dis- 
gust, with which tens of thousands of sober (for I need not say, pious) people, 
regard the immoralities of youth in those Universities, which are held up (to 
use our Author’s words) as “holy asylums,” not to be profaned by an unbe- 
lieving or Dissenting foot? True; things are altered now: the rake is 
reformed! but, alas, it will be long before he can earn a new character. 
News of this sort travels but slowly ; and when the temptation to hypocrisy 
is so great, and occasional instances of it notorious, much incredulity on the 
part of the public is inevitable. Indeed perhaps universally, the popular re- 
putation of all national institutions of a moral and religious intention is bor- 
rowed from a past time, both veneration and disgust, under ordinary 
circumstances, outlasting their causes at least half a century. 

The great moral improvement in Oxford and Cambridge to which our 
Author bears witness, itself shows how unjust is his censure of those who 
have cried out for it loudly, and, be it granted, rudely: and it likewise forms 
an adequate a priort ground for maintaining that these Universities have not, 
even yet, attained to the greatest height of possible human perfection in this 
matter. It may be conceded to our Author, that the existing evil, so far as 
it is inevitable, is not to be groaned over: but what proof does he bring that 
it is inevitable? None but his own “ sincere conviction founded on imvesti- 
gation,” &e.: and on the ground of this he ventures to accuse of Canting 
those who complain. At the same time, no voices from without would be 
raised to reproach the University-authorities with these things, if the general 
system of decent panegyric, which he stigmatises, did not diffuse far and 
wide a belief, that those authorities are thoroughly satisfied with the state of 
things, and indisposed to aim at farther improvement. It is not at all un- 
common to hear from persons officially active in our Universities, the senti- 
ment which our Author ascribes to one very eminent man; that “ whatever 
defects these institutions have in comparison with those of Germany, on the 
score of erudition, are amply compensated by the moral and spiritual influ- 
ences which ours diffuse.” In short: as long as the advocates of the Univer- 
sities insist on claiming for them far greater purity than is found in the mixed 
world, the public of course will carp and rail at follies or sins within the 
Universities, which would seem natural enough out of them. 

But when we ask Aow the modern improvement has been brought about, 
we learn yet more distinctly that the academic authority 1s by no means so 
helpless in this matter, as our author’s statements might imply. The inéel- 
lectual reform, as far as it has proceeded, has drawn after it a moral reform. 
Whatever occasional anomalies may be quoted to the contrary, it is certain 
that the active pursuit of knowledge generally operates to improve the moral 
character of the individual, and the spiritual character of the age. Doubtless, 
the young men who carried off the various University and College prizes from 
the year 1801 to the end of the War, were morally superior to the mass ; yet 
of these but few can have become permanent residents in Oxford, as so few 
Fellowships were as yet thrown open to any sort of fair competition. The 
first College which in this respect became celebrated, is Oriel ; and to two 
successive Proyosts,—of whom the latter still lives, Dr. Coplestone, now 
Bishop of Llandaff,—the University is deeply indebted, for the energy with 
which they carried out the principle of electing to the Fellowships the ablest 
candidate. The Oriel doctrine established under Dr. Coplestone, was, that 
though moral reasons might in strong cases become an adequate preliminary 
objection to admitting a name into the list of competitors ; yet, after permis- 
sion to compete had once been given, the decision should depend, singly and 
solely, on the literary ability displayed in the examination. The result was, 
that Oriel College became celebrated for its body of accomplished Fellows; 

men differing in tempers, pursuits, genius, religious and political views, but 
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agreeing in ability, moral worth, and (to say the least) religious respecta- 
bility. Other Colleges were at first jealous of the superiority, and angry at 
the supposed claims of the Oriel men; but in time, first one and then ano- 
ther, began to imitate their proceedings. It was gradually found, ‘that to 
have a high reputation, a College must stand high in the Class List: but 
this could not be, unless it had good tutors; and as the tutors are taken 
from the Fellows, it uceded an’able body of Fellows permanently to afford 
competent tutors. Thus, in spite of crippling Statutes and (very often) un- 
worthy executors of them,—in spite of old habit and dread of innovation,— 
the leaven, which had once begun to work, has already to no small extent 
leavened the whole lump. The present generation of resident Fellows, taken 
as a whole, is beyond a doubt very superior in moral worth to those of thirty 
years ago; and the same causes which have made them so, are more actively 
than ever at work among the Undergraduates,—viz., a greater opening of the 
eye to what is true, beautiful, and instructive, and a profitable filling up of 
that time and application of that energy, which would else have been spent 
in the company of grooms and jockeys,—perhaps in hunting, and in the 
immoderate banquets which naturaily followed a diversion alike exciting and 
exhausting. Our Author’s opinion that the opportunity of hunting at the 
University is a great henefit, and his calling the sport itself “one of Eng- 
land’s greatest blessings,” may be lawfully smiled at, as the mistake of a 
foreigner. Even when enjoyed by some old squire, with the parson at his 
side, it was always difficult enough for English natures to separate the sport 
from scenes of odious intemperance: but at the Universities, where a body 
of young men were associated in it with one another, and with lacqueys, 
grooms, and huntsmen, ready to become ministers of every vice for lucre’s 
sake,—without the restraint of father or senior friend,—it cannot be doubted 
that the results were peculiarly mischievous. It is however notorious, that at 
many Colleges in old days, and at some to quite a recent period, the moral 
character of the ruling body was far too low to have any beneficial influence 
on the Undergraduates: and private reproof or a public sermon on any of 
these practical questions must inevitably have aggravated the evil. Personal 
interest and loving counsel must very rarely indeed have been possible. 

Another society, Christ Church, bore also an eminent part in the intellec- 
tual Reform. Whether indeed to its celebrated Dean, Cyril Jackson, or to 
Dr. Eveleigh, Provost of Oriel, the University is more indebted for the intro- 
duction of the new system of examinations, it may be very hard to say. In 
his large community, Dean Jackson succeeded in finding energetic men to 
fill the office of tutor, who would not endure that their Undergraduates 
should be less successful than those of Oriel in obtaining the honours of the 
public schools: and probably the rivalry of these two bodies, more than any 
thing else, secured the steady advance of the new Class-system. Yet,—since 
even to this day the Studentships of Christ Church are given away by a direct 
nomination,—honourable as is the use generally made of that power,—it could 
not be a pattern to other societies ; nor do I believe that it has had any influ- 
ence on the rest to compare to that of Oriel. Oxford appears to stand alone 
in the midst of England in one respect: viz., it has been so little influenced 
by the great Evangelical movement which began from Whitfield and Wesley. 
Its regeneration (such as it is) has been wrought out from within, and in no 
small degree in hostility to the Evangelical party of the Church ; a fact which 
throws some light on its existing state. 


The fact is this ; the Universities are not a bit more immoral than any 
other places to which young men in the middling and higher classes of 
society can be sent; on the contrary, we believe that, take them all in 
all, a young man’s wild oats may be sown there rather more safely than 
elsewhere. _ will you do to make a young man moral? will you 
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put him into the army or navy ?—will you send him to the Horse 
Guards or to Portsmouth ?—or will you make a doctor of him, and let 
him take his chance among the medical students of London, Edinburgh, 
or Paris ?—or will you devote him to the gravities of the law, and send 
him to see how quietly they live in the Temple or Lincoln’s Inn ?—~ 
quiet innocent lambs, those young barristers !—or shall we make a 
merchant of the mother’s hope and father’s joy, and confide a youth to 
the moralities of the London streets, theatres, saloons, &c. ?—or trust 
him to the kindly influences of those very moral places, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow, &c.?—Alas, no! many a tender-hearted mother 
will say—and yet, is a young man to be tied to his mamma’s apron 
string? Ifno place of English professional training offers sufficient 
guarantees for a young man’s virtue, let us make a gentleman of him at 
once, and send him on the grand tour,—to Paris, to Vienna, or to 
Rome,—and any of these alternatives adopted, let us compare him with 
one of our English University men :—we are not afraid of the result. 


(To be continued.) 





IRELAND. 





The subject of Ireland has again attracted the attention of the 
English public. The hoarse tones in which Irish agitation loves to 
express itself have again reached the ears, and excited the alarm of 
thinking people on this side of the Channel. This time the object 
which is sought to be attained is no less than the Repeal of the Union, 
and the establishment of an independent Legislature in Ireland. It is 
a source of great sorrow to the well-wishers of the permanent con- 
nexion between the two countries, to find that so far is time from 
softening down the asperities that existed at the time of the Union, 
and reconciling the people of Ireland to the merging of their Legislature 
in that of Great Britain, that in the 4ird year after that event, the 
severance of the bond then knit is demanded with greater fierceness, 
and by greater numbers than were ever before enlisted in the quarrel. 
It is worth our consideration what are the causes of this strange 
political phenomenon, It will not do to ascribe it to popular delusion 
or to the influence of O’Connell and the Priests, the sources must lie 
deeper, and the causes be more substantial, of a movement so extensive. 
We have too much faith in the people to believe that in any country 
they can be roused into action against their government without 
an adequate cause. Misrepresentation, exaggeration, deception, 
may exist on the part of the leaders, but the mass of the people 
must be in earnest, and when they are so there is some sub- 
stantial cause for their quarrel with their governors ; upon every 
party-banner there is always some rallying cry inscribed, which those 
ranged behind it must comprehend; every party leader must utter 
words which reach the hearts of his hearers; there is always some 
reality symbolized, (it may be vaguely and mysteriously,) by those 
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sounds which move masses of men, The Irish people are not an ex- 
ception to this rule; they are not without substantial causes for their 
discontent, however we may quarrel-with the mode of its expression, 
or dissent from the remedy which they seek. If there were no other 
evidence of this than the almost universal dissatisfaction which pervades 
Ireland, “‘ the musterings of men in myriads, the combination against 
the government,” we should think it sufficient justification of what we 
say. A whole people never combine against an existing system without 
strong grounds for dissatisfaction with it. That which is established 
has a thousand advantages from the very fact of its existence ; it arrays 
on its side prejudice, interest, and “ custom, which is man’s nature,” the 
very inertia of the multitude. As long as it is not positively mischiev- 
ous, any institution which derives prescriptive right from time, may 
hope for a continuance. When we see the waves of popular tumult 
rise high, we may be satisfied that there is some convulsion of the ele- 
ments at work. To use the words of the greatest of English statesmen 
(himself an Irishman), “ the natural effect of fidelity, clemency, and 
kindness in governors, is peace, good-will, order, and esteem on the 
part of the governed.” * and where the effects upon the people are dif- 
ferent, we may naturally infer a corresponding difference in the conduct 
of those entrusted with power. Let us see whethera closer examination 
of Ireland will lead to a different conclusion. 

We will not trouble our readers with the disgusting details 
which the History of Ireland, before the Union, presents; but, 
in order to comprehend rightly the present position of that country, 
it is necessary to look a little backwards. The first Revolution 
in England found Ireland divided in unequal portions, between 
two hostile races, contending for the possession of the soil as well 
as for the government of the country; and to national distinctions, 
and opposing interests, was added, as a new element of discord, 
diversity of religious creed, The successful result of the struggle 
for religious freedom in Scotland, and the contest for political pri- 
vileges in England, excited the hopes, and stimulated the activity, of 
the majority in Ireland. They took up arms to obtain for Catholic 
Ireland the same freedom for religious worship which had been conceded 
to Presbyterian Scotland. Unfortunately, men’s minds were then too 
much blinded by sectarian prejudices to see the justice of their 
claims. As soon as the contest was decided in Britain, the whole 
power of the victorious party was employed in crushing the people who 
had contended, in Ireland, for the same principles which they had suc- 
cessfully established in England. The merciless sword of Cromwell 
smote the Irish armies in the field, and confiscation followed at the heels 
of victory. The restored dynasty reaped the fruits of the Usurper’s 
victories, and followed in his footsteps. The forfeitures which his go- 
vernment had decreed were, toa great extent, confirmed by the govern- 
ment of the Stuarts, and about 4,500,000 acres of land were transferred 
from the adherents of one faith to those of another. The former pro- 
prietors were forced to take refuge in foreign countries, or to become 
tillers of the land they once had owned ; while their successors regarded 
themselves as colonists, dependent for their prosperity and existence on 

* Burke's Speech on American Taxation 
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the support of the mother country. The accession of a Catholic king 
to the throne of England revived the hopes of the defeated party. As 
Catholics, they hoped to acquire religious freedom and political power ; 
as proprietors, whose title was yet unbarred by opinion, they hoped to 
regain the broad lands which had been lost by the unsuccessful struggle 
of 1641. The short period which elapsed between the accession of 
James and his overthrow by the aristocracy of England, was in Ireland 
a period of ferment and preparation for a contest, which both parties 
felt to be inevitable, and which both knew would be decisive. Accord- 
ingly, when the catastrophe came which hurled the imprudent monarch 
from the English throne, he was received with enthusiastic welcome by 
the great majority of the Irish people, while a minority held aloof, 
looking anxiously for aid to England. The history of the struggle 
which ensued we need not recapitulate ; suffice it to say, that from its 
commencement, before the walls of Derry, to its termination with the 
treaty of Limerick, it was marked by the most determined resolution ; 
and those who examine the details of it will not be disposed to acquiesce 
in the common saying, which represents the Irish as fighting badly 
upon their native soil. Through all the varying fortunes of the war, 
from the first disaster at the Boyne, to the decisive defeat at Aughrim, 
the Irish adhered to what they believed to be the cause of their country 
with desperate fidelity ; nor was it till all hope of success was extinct, 
and favourable terms were offered by an enemy who had learned to 
respect them, that they at length consented to lay down their arms. 
Neither is it necessary to detail the provisions of the Treaty which ter- 
minated the contest; nor the particulars in which that treaty was vio- 
lated by the victors. The usual series of confiscations followed upon 
the triumph ; a great part of the landed property, which had escaped 
the contest of 1641, now became the prize of the conquerors. The 
Penal Code was then enacted, to prevent the conquered from retaining 
or acquiring either property or privilege ; they were reduced to a state 
of political vassalage, and ingenuity was strained to keep them in that 
abject position. A period of repose followed—the result of confidence 
on one side, and despair on the other—of exhaustion upon both. 
Large grants of land had been made, both by Charles and William, to 
. their English adherents, and many of those who were thus favoured 
were the owners of large possessions, and expended there the 
produce of their Irish estates. Thus a large class of absentee 
proprietors was created, which has continued to the present day, 
and the tendency to absenteeism which the proximity and attraction of 
England would naturally give rise to, has been thus considerably in- 
creased. Those who obtained smaller shares of the confiscations, and 
were not fortunate enough to possess English estates, were, of course, 
compelled to reside in Ireland. There, however, they formed a distinct 
race, as well as a distinct class; they were separated from the rest of 
the inhabitants by differences of descent, language, religion, and by the 
reminiscences of conquest. Forced, of necessity, to employ in the cul- 
tivation of their lands, the countrymen, and perhaps the descendants of 
those whom they had dispossessed, there was no single connecting link 
between them and their tenants, except the payment of rent. 
Regarding themselves as colonists, and conscious that they were 
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considered by the surrounding people as intruders, they, naturally 
enough, looked only to their own security and to the payment of their 
rent, and left the tillers of the land to provide for themselves as they 
best might; and this state of mutual distrust between landlord and 
tenant continued long after time had worn away the feeling of insecurity 
on one side, and the recollection of original injustice on the other, 
The natural result of the peculiar position in which the resident pro- 
prietors were thus placed, was to create among them a community of 
feeling stronger than any mere class-interest could give rise to, and, at 
the same time, a feeling of dependence upon England for support 
against the people from whom they won their lands by the sword. 
Two peoples thus grew up, side by side, in Ireland, perfectly distinct 
from each other, and each comprising, within itself, a separate social 
ecclesiastical, and political organization. The one was small in numbers 
but was possessed of all the political privileges, and almost all the 
property of the country, and was the only portion of the population 
of whom the law or the government took any account. The other 
was despoiled of property and deprived of privilege, but its numbers 
were vastly greater than those of the privileged portion of the popula- 
tion. All the forms of the British constitution were carefully preserved 
for the benefit of the latter, and served to foster a spirit of indepen- 
dence among them which would have manifested itself earlier, if it 
had not been restrained by the sense of danger from the oppressed 
majority. Hence, the landowners, with the traders and artificers in the 
towns, whom misfortune or the hope of gain compelled or induced to 
take up their residence in Ireland, were the only portion of the inhabit- 
ants of the island who were possessed of any political rights, or imbued 
with any political ideas; and for a considerable period after the Revolu- 
tion settlement, they remained perfectly quiescent, and gave no trouble 
to the British Government. As long as this state of things continued, 
the British government, engrossed with party struggles and conti- 
nental wars, bestowed no thought upon the condition of Ireland, 
and took no steps to alleviate the evils which the revolution 
had caused in that country. The complete prostration, however, of 
the Catholics, crushed under the weight of the Penal Code, created 
in the minds of the Protestants a feeling of contempt for any 
efforts which might be made on their part to resume an erect 
posture, and confirmed them in the belief that they alone were in 
reality, as they were in the contemplation of the law, the people of 
Ireland. A feeling of nationality gradually grew up among them, they 
regarded with a less favourable eye the supremacy of England; 
first questioned, and then denied the right of the British Parliament to 
make laws to bind them, and finally, urged on by the example of 
America, they availed themselves of a favourable opportunity, and 
established, so far as laws could do it, the independence of their own 
legislature. In the mean time the British minister had been making 
some advances towards conciliating the Catholics, and raising them 
into an erect, if not an independent position, in order that he might 
avail himself of their alliance as a counterpoise to the impetuous 
nationality which now animated their Protestant masters. Accordingly, 
in 1777, the first link was struck off their fetters, they were allowed 
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to acquire and retain considerable interests in land; but admission to 
the professions, to the corporations, and to every politica] privilege, 
was still denied them. After 1782 the expediency of pursuing 
that course of policy was still more apparent; the existence of two 
independent Parliaments rendered the problem of government still 
more difficult ; and the consolidation of the two legislatures into one, 
became thenceforth a grand object of policy of the British Ministry. 
In pursuit of that, every thing else was lost sight of; instead of 
exerting their influence to procure the enactment of laws calculated 
to heal the wounds which a century of misrule had produced, instead 
of endeavouring to soothe the prejudices of the dominant party, and to 
prevail on them to level existing distinctions, and to remove pressing 
grievances, the British Government directed all their energies to the 
overthrow of the legislative independence, which, in the hour of their 
weakness, they had reluctantly conceded. They secured a majority 
in the Irish Parliament by undisguised bribery, and they suffered no 
measure to pass calculated to extend the influence or increase the 
strength of that devoted body. The only portion of the people 
possessed of political privileges were the Protestants; they filled the 
same position in Ireland as the Spartans did in Laconia, or the Planters 
in Virginia; but even among them, political power was very unequally 
diffused. The system of representation was so narrow, that the 
opinion even of the Protestant minority was very imperfectly expressed, 
while that of the Catholic majority was altogether excluded. Attempts 
were made by some, who saw more clearly than the others the danger 
of their position, to strengthen themselves by including within the 
limits of the constitution a greater portion of the population, by 
reforming the Parliament, ard removing the Catholic disabilities. 
These measures would have been fatal to the scheme of the British 
Government, and accordingly all the influence they possessed was used 
to defeat them. Their hirelings joining with some of fairer fame and 
honester intentions, but of fatal shortness of vision, outnumbered the 
bolder politicians who advocated Parliamentary Reform and Catholic 
Emancipation, and the doom of the Irish Parliament was thenceforth 
sealed. Further concessions, it is true, were made to the Catholics in 
1793; they were allowed to hold Jands in fee simple, to be admitted 
to the professions, and (nominally) to the corporations, and to vote at 
parliamentary elections. But these were partly the results of fear, 
occasioned by the first victories of the French Republic, partly of a 
desire to conciliate the Catholics for the purpose of carrying the Union. 
No attempt was made by the government to rectify the distorted relation 
of landlord and tenant; none to remove the admitted grievances 
occasioned by the Tithe laws; upon the latter subject the eloquence 
of Grattan was exhausted in vain, while sanguinary laws were passed 
to repress the wild attempts which the oppressed people made to 
procure relief from evils that they found to be intolerable. The Irish 
Parliament was composed exclusively of landlords, and of the political 
Swiss who regularly sold their votes to the government of the day, and 
the minister had only to leave them to their own blindness to ensure 
their downfall. The more they refused the prayers of the people for 
relief, the more they rendered themselves obnoxious to the people, the 
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more effectually they promoted the views of those who meditated their 
destruction; and no hand was stretched out to check them in their 
headlong career of injustice and folly. At length the fatal hour arrived 
for carrying the long cherished project of the minister into effect ; a 
fierce but unsuccessful insurrection had paralysed the country and 
strengthened the government ; many of the Catholics were seduced into 
supporting the Union by promises of immediate relief from their 
remaining disabilities; the Protestants were either awed into silence, 
or bribed into support; an obedient majority was secured in Parlia- 
ment, and the Union was carried. 

By this merger of the two legislatures into one, a solemn 
and important duty was imposed upon the government of Great 
Britain with respect to Ireland; that country required the most 
paternal care; the most skilful legislation; the most untiring watch- 
fulness on the part of those who had assumed the duty of governing it. 
From the causes which we have mentioned, the entire land of the 
country was in the hands of a small minority, the descendants of the 
original settlers, who still continued as distinct from the majority of 
the people as on the day they first landed upon the shore. The entire of 
the political power of the country was possessed by the co-religionists 
of the landlords, for whose benefit the government had, until then, 
been administered. At the feet of the dominant class lay the great 
majority of the people, dependent for their support upon the cultiva- 
tion of the land, the property of their superiors, not yet recovered from 
the abject depression into which they had been plunged by the Penal 
Code, and feeling the last links of that tremendous chain still clanking 
at their heels and impeding their movements. Add to this, that a 
Protestant church was maintained in luxury, and forced its revenues 
often at the point of the bayonet from the very poorest of the Catholic 
people, and that the whole system of government had been constructed, 
and was continved, as if the Catholics existed only by sufferance in the 
country of their birth. It was, of course, impossible that those evils 
should have existed so long without producing corresponding effects 
upon the habits and character of the people. The consciousness of 
irresponsible power rendered the gentry overbearing and tyrannical to 
their dependents, while the feeling of their own helplessness produced 
servility, and a want of self-reliance in the minds of the peasantry. 
There were on one side the vices of the despot, on the other those of 
the slave. The strong sense of the grievances under which they 
suffered, and the thorough distrust with which they regarded the law 
and its administrators, drove the peasantry into secret and lawless 
combinations for the purpose of obtaining that redress and protection 
which they despaired of elsewhere, and those combinations were met 
by sanguinary enactments on the part of the landlords. Hence, while 
the minority regarded the law as their zealous partisan, the majority 
viewed it in no other light, than as a subtle and cruel foe, and thought 
no means wrong by which they could defeat or elude its provisions. 

None were more sensible of the existence of those evils; none were 
louder in their promises of relief than the chief promoters of the 
Union. Mr. Pitt in one country and Lord Clare in the other, dwelt 
with much force upon the misfortunes and wrongs of the Irish people, 
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which they represented as so mighty, that none but an Imperial Par- 
liament could adequately redress them. The most alluring promises 
were made, the most flattering expectations were held out to the 
Trish people, in order to induce them to acquiesce in the proposed 
arrangement. They were told that Ireland should become an integral 
portion of the Empire, that they would be treated in all respects as 
their fellow-subjects of England, that when the legislative power was 
entrusted to the representatives of the United Kingdom, all distinctions 
of class and sect would be abolished, there would no longer be any 
obstacle to the enactment of those measures of relief which the preju- 
dices of a portion of their fellow-countrymen had up to that time 
resisted, and that the Imperial Legislature would remove the grievances 
and zealously foster the resources of Ireland. How have those promises 
been fulfilled? How have those expectations been realized? What 
has been the course of Imperial Legislation for Ireland since the 
Union? Has she been treated as the cherished partner, or the neglected 
dependent of England? Has her lot been that of Sarah or of Hagar? 
Let the Imperial Statute Book answer. The Insurrection Act, a law 
that subjects persons who are out of their house for any period between 
sunset and sunrise to transportation, was in force from 1800 to 1802; 
from 1807 to 1810, from 1814 to 1818, and from 1822 to 1824, 
Martial Law was in force from 1803 to 1805. The Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended until 1802, was again suspended from 1803 to 1806, 
and once again in 1822. In 1825 an Act was passed for the suppres- 
sion uf political associations in Ireland, and as that was found not 
sufficiently effective for the purposes of its framers, another Act was 
passed in 1829, authorizing the Lord Lieutenant to prohibit by procla- 
mation any meeting, and subjecting the persons who might disobey 
such proclamations to severe penalties. In 1833 was passed the 
famous Coercion Bill of Lord Stanley, which enabled the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, by proclamation, to place any part of Ireland under Martial 
Law, and to create courts martial for the trial of offences: and we are 
now told that some one of those numerous precedents of despotism 
is considered necessary for preserving tranquillity in Ireland. In 
addition to the tolerably stringent measures of coercion which we 
have mentioned, an Arms Act was introduced in 1807, which prohibited 
the use of arms to all who had not obtained a licence from the Magis- 
trates, which authorised domiciliary visits to be made, and which made 
the possession of unregistered arms a transportable offence. That act 
has been in force ever since, and it has been considered necessary, as 
our readers know, in the present session of Parliament to add to it 
still more obnoxious and insulting provisions, All these, let it be 
remembered, are in addition to a criminal law of extreme severity, 
containing an entire code of sanguinary enactments peculiar to Ireland, 
called the Whiteboy Acts, which remain constantly in force, and are 
put into operation at the mere pleasure of the Executive government. 
Add to these an armed police, amounting to 8,000 men; a standing 
army varying from 14,00 under Whig rule, when it reached its 
minimum, to 30,000, the number thought necessary under the present 
administration ; a corps of informers kept on permanent pay ;* special 

* See Lord Eliot’s answer to the question of Mr, John O'Connell, M.?., upon this sub- 
ject,{ in the course of the last session of parliament. 
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commissions, government rewards, a staff of crown counsel, crown 
solicitors, and we have the whole system and machinery of government 
in Ireland since the Union. Parliament has been most ready to 
concede every demand of additional powers, whether permanently or 
for a season, to the Executive government, and most willing to 
continue the authority which they previously posseaged, and to leave 
them undisturbed in the exercise of it. 

But while they were thus liberal to the governors, how have they 
dealt with the governed? What measures of conciliation and relief can 
be adduced as a set-off against the measures of coercion and punish- 
ment which we have detailed? Here, alas, the catalogue is miserably 
deficient ; the Imperial Statute Book does not present a single measure 
having for its object the improvement of the bulk of the people. Great 
pains were taken, as we have seen, to deprive the Irish peasantry of 
arms, but no attempt was made to furnish them with the means of 
instruction. Some laws were passed to facilitate the recovery of rent, 
and of the possession of land by the landlords,—others to enable them 
the more easily to clear their estates of the surplus population ;* but 
not a single attempt has been made by parliament for the improvement 
or protection of the farmers or labourers of Ireland. Even admitted, 
acknowledged abuses have not been remedied, until the abolition of 
them was extorted from the weakness of the government; and the peo- 
ple had to thank their own turbulence, and not the justice of their 
rulers, for the tardy relief which they obtained. Thus, the removal of 
the Catholic disabilities, an act of the commonest justice, as well as of 
the most obvious policy, was delayed until 1829, and then conceded 
when concession had lost all its merit ; conceded tardily and reluctantly, 
as a mode of allaying agitation which it was dangerous to repress, and 
not as a measure which it was right to adopt. Again, the grievances 
occasioned by the Tithe Laws, though admitted by every one acquainted 
with Ireland, and often pressed upon the consideration of the govern- 
ment and the legislature, were left unremedied, and all attempts at 
the removal of them were disregarded, until the whole population of 
three provinces of Ireland were banded in an unceasing and successful 
opposition to the law. Even then, the utmost that Parliament could be 
prevailed upon to do was to diminish the burden a little, and shift 
the immediate pressure of the tax from the tenant to the landlord ; but 
they have hitherto obstinately refused to allow the smallest portion of 
it to be applied to any object in which the bulk of the people could 
take an interest. 

It may be said, however, that the legislative wrongs which we 
have noticed, were the results of the working of an unreformed par- 
liament. Let us see whether Ireland has fared better since the Reform 
Bill. The first act of the reformed parliament relating to Ireland was, 
the Coercion Act of 1833; a more daring flight of despotism than any 
which had been attempted in its unreformed predecessors. The last 
act relating to Ireland is the Arms’ Bill of this session, which confers 
powers upon the Irish government, that even they had not ventured to 
ask in 1807. In 1834, after the signal defeat of Mr. O’Connell’s mo- 
tion upon the Repeal of the Union, both houses of parliament joined 


* The Sub-letting Acts of 1827 and 1832 
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in an address to the Crown, declaring their determination to maintain 
tne Union, but, at the same time, expressing their readiness to redress 
the grievances of the Irish people. Here was a deliberate admission 
by the three Estates of the realm, that the Irish people had grievances 
requiring redress, and a solemn declaration that those grievances 
should be redressed. What has been done towards the redemption of 
the pledge thus pompously given? What towards the fulfilment of 
the expectations thus deliberately raised? The first measure re- 
specting Ireland introduced after that recorded admission and 
pledge by the legislature, was the Irish Tithe Bill, which had 
for its object to lighten the pressure and facilitate the collection 
of the revenues of the Established Church, and to devote a 
portion of those revenues, amounting to £50,000 a year, out of 
£500,000, to the education of the Irish people. That measure was 
contemptuously rejected in several successive sessions of Parliament ; 
nor was it until the Ministry consented to abandon the portion of it 
which related to the application of the surplus of the Church revenues 
to the education of the people, that they were enabled to pass the Bill. 
The Bill for the reform of the Irish corporations was also rejected, 
although similar measures had been enacted for England and Scotland, 
and the abuses in the old Irish corporations were admitted to exceed 
immeasurably those which existed in the English and Scotch. For five 
years after their brethren in England and Scotland had been relieved, 
the Irish were doomed to suffer under municipal misgovernment of the 
most galling description, for no other reason than that they were Irish 
and Catholic; and when the measure was at length yielded, it was 
stripped of its most valuable provisions, and the broadest distinctions 
were established between the municipal franchise as exercised in Eng- 
land, and that conceded to the Irish people. It took five years to obtain 
the assent of parliament to a measure giving to the inhabitauts of the 
large towns in Ireland the control of their own local affairs ; it scarcely 
required as many weeks to lay the liberties of the entire Irish people 
prostrate at the feet of the Minister, ‘The measure of conciliation was 
curtailed of the fair proportions which the government contemplated ; 
the measure of coercion was as unlimited as they could desire. It is 
true that, during the five years in question, we heard nothing of repeal, 
or of any other interruption to the tranquillity of Ireland ; but the ex- 
planation is easy. The Melbourne Administration, on their return to 
power, became sensible of the errors committed by the government of 
Lord Grey respecting Ireland, and of the importance of Irish support 
to their continuance in office ; and they endeavoured to repair those 
errors, and win that support. Though their efforts to legislate favour- 
ably for Ireland were constantly defeated, yet they were able to use their 
administrative powers in such a manner as to conciliate the bulk of the 
people. Upon that principle they acted during the entire period of 
their official existence, and, accordingly, Ireland became their strong- 
hold. 

The importance of the Executive government is much greater in Ire- 
land than in this country; it acts within a narrower sphere, and its 
influence is therefore more felt by each individual. The administration 
of justice depends, in a great measure, upon the exercise of its powers ; 
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and, for the first time in Irish history, that administration was entrusted 
to persons not hostile to the people. The mode in which the govern- 
ment was conducted by the Whigs, accordingly, obtained for them a 
degree of support in Ireland, which would surprise any one looking 
only to their legislative measures, and not considering the peculiar 
circumstances which rendered that government so agreeable a novelty 
to the people of Ireland. But in proportion to the favour with 
which they were regarded at the other side of the Channel, was the 
hostility which their government experienced upon this, Their Irish 
policy was assailed unceasingly in the most unmeasured language; all 
the terms of invective and ridicule that could be invented by an unscru- 
pulous press, were hurled incessantly at them and their Irish supporters ; 
the long dormant prejudices of the English people were once more 
roused into action ; and, after a struggle of six years, the only adminis- 
tration that had ever governed Ireland in conformity with the views of 
the great majority of its people, were driven from office. Since the 
accession of their rivals to power, the principles upon which their ad- 
ministration was conducted have been reversed, the patronage of 
government has been exercised in favour of the most bigoted adherents 
of the old system of exclusion, while no attempt has been made to 
counterbalance this retrograde tendency in the administration by any 
legislative measures of relief. Is it wonderful that such results of the 
union should have produced multitudinous discontent in Ireland ? 

In the mean time, while the legislature was occupied with party 
struggles upon Irish questions, and the Irish people were employed in 
getting rid of the last remnant of the penal code, a change had taken 
place silently and imperceptibly in the relative positions of the two 
great classes into which the people are divided—the proprietors of 
land, and the cultivators of it. The population of Ireland had 
increased from 4,509,000, its numbers in 1800, to nearly 8,000,000, in 
the forty years which succeeded union ; but unfortunately there had 
been no corresponding increase in the means of employment. Land 
continued to be the only subject upon which the industry of the people 
could be exerted, and their relation to the proprietors of that land had 
undergone a material change for the worse. During the latter 
half of the eighteenth century the proprietors, occupied with po- 
litices, or the pursuit of pleasure, and anxious to secure to them- 
selves a fixed income out of their estates, without the trouble of 
management or collection, had granted leases for long periods, gene- 
rally for lives and years, to persons resident in the neighbourhood, 
who were willing to undertake the responsibility of paying a fixed 
rent, in order to secure the profit that might be derived from the land to 
themselves and their families. Those persons sub-let at a considerable 
profit to the occupiers, and hence arose a class of landed proprietors, 
known in Ireland by the name of “‘ Middlemen.” As the restrictions 
imposed by the Penal Code were relaxed, a great many Catholics 
availed themselves of the opportunities so afforded them, and acquired 
a great deal of property of this description; and whatever might be 
the evils which the system ultimately occasioned, it had the advantage 
of maintaining, between the proprietors and the tillers of the soil, an 
intermediate class, a great number of whom were connected with the 
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majority of the people by community of origin and of religious belief. 
With the lapse of time, however, the leases thus granted gradually 
expired, and the landlords, whose growing incumbrances had rendered 
them more anxious to increase their incomes, perceived that the profit 
which had previously gone into the pocket of the middlemen might be 
secured to themselves, refused to renew, and the class of middle- 
men has become almost extinct. After the termination of the war, the 
depression in the prices of agricultural produce considerably diminished 
the profit which the ‘‘ Middlemen ” derived from the land, while the 
debts which they had contracted during the season of artificial prosperity, 
pressed heavily upon them when that prosperity vanished. They were 
forced, therefore, to avail themselves of the immense competition for 
land, which their increasing numbers, and the absence of manufactures 
caused among the people, and to extract as much from their tenants as 
they possibly could. As their leases were about to expire, and as they 
had no hope of obtaining renewals, they were unaffected by any of the 
considerations which would influence more permanent proprietors, and 
hence they had but one object in their management of the land, the 
realizing the greatest possible amount of profit from it during their 
fleeting ownership. This naturally gave rise to great subdivision of 
the land, since the amount of rent which can be extracted from a tenant 
generally varies inversely with the quantity of land which he holds. 
The tendency to subdivision of land thus created was considerably 
increased by the existence of the forty shilling franchise, since, 
as long as the tenants continued obedient, the political influence of the 
landlord depended upon the number of voters whom he could drive to 
the hustings. The revolt of the tenantry against their landlords, in the 
elections which preceded the carrying of the Catholic Relief Bill, first 
shook this temptation to the multiplication of small holdings, and the 
abolition of the forty shilling franchise in 1829 finally removed it. 
The landlords were thus left to pursue the suggestions of pecuniary 
profit, unmoved by any consideration of political influence; and 
they imagined it was for their pecuniary interest that the number 
of human beings deriving support from their estate should be 
smal], and that that number should not be increased. Hence 
they adopted a system of consolidating the farms by ejecting 
some of the tenants and giving their holdings to others; and 
they passed the Sub-letting Act in 1827, in order, if possible, to 
keep down the agricultural population to the level which they had 
arbitrarily fixed. As soon as the interest of each “ Middleman” ceased, 
the majority of the tenants who held under him were expelled, and 
only a fortunate few were permitted to remain on the land which they 
had toiled on from boyhood. This is the process familiarly known in 
Ireland as “clearing an estate,” and it has been in operation now for 
nearly twenty years, though its application has become more general of 
late. That the tenants who remain are frequently made more comfort- 
able than they were previously, and that, the change of masters from 
the middleman to the owner in fee has been in many cases attended 
with a diminution of their rent, it would be wrong to deny. But 
what becomes of the ejected? They flock into the towns in search 
of employment, and as the labour market there is already overstocked, 
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they die miserably of famine, or of fever, the plague of Ireland. ‘In 
some cases, the landlord actuated by some feelings of humanity or 
shame, or perhaps the dread of vengeance from desperate men, gives 
them a small sum to enable them to remove to America. There their 
misery is unseen; their groans can never reach, or their vengeance be 
felt, across the Atlantic. After enduring unspeakable hardships on the 
voyage and the journey, they perhaps obtain employment, and find a 
grave upon some of the railroads or canals of America; in any event 
their landlord is spared the pain of witnessing their fate. The 
quantity of human life which has been thus sacrificed by the slow 
process of disease and famine, it would be impossible to estimate but, 
the census of 1841 presents this startling fact that the increase of 
population in Ireland during the last ten years has been 700,000 less 
than the increase upon the ten years from 1821 to 1831, and 
the latter was three per cent less in proportion than the increase for the 
corresponding period in Great Britain. To attribute the entire of that 
falling off in the progress of population to the clearing system, would, 
perhaps, be unjust, though there does not appear to be any other cause 
in operation which could occasion it. There is no ground for sup- 
posing that the number of births in Ireland was less during the last ten 
years than during the ten years immediately preceding, neither was 
there any considerable increase in the extent of voluntary emigration 
during that period.* 

But the evil effectsof this system are not confined to the destruction of 
human life, fearful a consequence asthatis. It has produced among the 
peasantry a combination against the landlords, and the tacit enactment ofa 
rude code of rustic law for their own protection against this system. 
Hence arise the crimes against life and property in Ireland, which so 
much startleus in England. They are the consequences of the reaction of 
the peasantry against the system by which they are menaced; they are 
a terrible protest against depopulation; they indicate the counter- 
combination among the tillers of the land, against the overstrained 
dominion of the proprietors of it; they are instances of collision be- 
tween the law of the land and the law of nature, which drives men to 
seek self-preservation at whatever hazard. From this fearful source 
have sprung by far the greater number of crimes against life and 
property in Ireland of late years. A tenant is turned out of 
his farm which he has tilled for years, upon which he has bestowed 
the labour of his youth and manhood, and which he had hoped to 
leave to his children. He and his family have no resource to 
save them from starvation and a lingering death. Nothing remains 
for him but vengeance, and his neighbours fearful of the same 
fate are willing to connive at its infliction, hoping that it may have the 

* It appears, from a return of the number of ejectments in Ireland, during the last five years, 
(ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 9th June, 1843,) that the number of ejectments 
brought in the superior courts during the last five years was 1144, and the number brought in the 
civil bill courts during the same period was 28,559, making altogether 29,703. Deducting from 
these the number of cases in which verdicts were given for the defendants, which appears from 
the same return to be 5142, it would give 24,56] as the number of ejectments successfully prose- 
cuted within the last five years, giving an average of nearly 5,000 a year. Supposing that in each 
case ten persons were dispossessed, it would follow that in every year 50,000 persons were 
“cleared off.” There are no means of estimating, with any accuracy, the exact numbers; but 
when it is considered that in every case there must be at least one family dispossessed, and that 


an ejectment generally includes several defendants, the above will not appear an exaggerated 
estimate. 
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effect of preventing the resort to similar measures against them. The 
landlord or his agent, or perhaps the succeeding tenant who has been 
guilty of the offence of taking the farm, is murdered, or his property 
destroyed, and all the sympathies of the people are enlisted in favour 
of those who committed the crime, and not of their victim. A large 
reward is then offered for the conviction of the offender ; some miscreant 
is tempted to come forward and swear away the lives of men perhaps 
innocent, perhaps guilty, but at all events not so guilty as he who is 
the instrument of their destruction. They suffer the penalty of their 
crime, and he enjoys the reward of his baseness, either in a foreign 
country, or as one of the staff of informers kept on permanent pay as 
appendages to the Castle of Dublin, and as component parts of the 
system of government in Ireland. The chain of crime frequently 
does not stop there; some resident gentleman, or his dependant, who 
has made himself particularly active in the prosecution, becomes 
an object of popular hatred, and his life is taken, in order to punish 
him for his activity, and deter others from following his example. 
The consequence will be, that if this system be not checked, the 
people will become familiarised with blood, reckless of their own lives 
and those of others, and ready to punish the siightest infraction of 
their vague laws with the infliction of death. The distinction between 
good and bad landlords will soon be effaced, all will be included in the 
same category, and any attempt to enforce any right of property by a 
landlord, will be treated as an injustice to the tenant and punished 
accordingly. 

The landlords allege in their defence, that the number of people on 
their estates is greater than is consistent with their interest ; that it is 
impossible to derive the full amount of produce which the land is ca- 
pable of yielding, without reducing the number of its occupants; and 
that it is necessary, for the advantage even of the tenants themselves, 
that their numbers should be lessened. Now, even if we were to admit 
these allegations to the fullest extent, they would not justify the course 
that has been and is pursued. You have no right in point of morality, 
whatever you may have in point of law, to cast out those whom you, 
or those who preceded or represented you, have allowed or encouraged 
to grow up upon your land, without at least providing them with a 
livelihood, as good as that of which you deprive them. A colony of 
human beings is not like a young plantation, that you may thin at your 
pleasure; you are not justified in destroying some, in order to 
benefit the others, But, in reality, there is no foundation for the as- 
sertion so frequently made, that it is necessary to reduce the population 
and consolidate the farms, in order to secure the income of the landlord, 
or the comfort of the tenants. In the parts of Ireland where the tenantry 
are most comfortable, and where the rents are best paid, the subdivision 
of the land has been carried to the greatest extent. The population is 
denser, and the farms are smaller in Ulster than in any part of Ireland. 
The county of Armagh, the soil of which is not peculiarly fertile, is the 
most densely-peopled part of Ireland, yet the peasantry there enjoy 
more comfort than those of any other district. The county of Mayo is 
the most thinly-peopled part of Ireland, yet the peasantry there are 
plunged in the most abject state of poverty, and there is scarcely a year 
in which they do not endure actual famine. 
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But the ejectment of tenants is not the only point in which 
the relation of landlord and tenant has been altered for the worse 
of late years; the tenants who are allowed to remain, have? no 
security for their continuance in the land. The general and per- 
severing determination evinced by the county electors «o vote 
for candidates of their own choice, at parliamentary elections, 
has convinced the landlords that the attempt to bribe or coerce 
them is perfectly hopeless, and they kave, consequently, determined to 
withhold the lease which the law requires as the basis of the franchise. 
To political considerations, pecuniary motives are added: it is now 
considered very imprudent for a landlord to fetter himself by a lease, 
which will prevent him from availing himself of any increase in the 
value of the land, and will deprive him of the power of eject- 
ing an obnoxious tenant. Hence it has become a fixed established 
system with the Irish landlords, to withhold leases from their tenants, 
and this is not confined to any particular sect or party.* The result of 
this system will inevitably be, not only the complete destruction of the 
county constituencies in Ireland, and the consequent suppression of 
the popular voice, but what is infinitely worse, the reduction of the 
great majority of the people to a state of the most complete dependance 
upon a small minority. A tenant, for the future, must not dare to 
have a will of his own; he must conform himself with the most scru- 
pulous exactness to the humour of his landlord; if he dare to disobey 
any command, however unreasonable, if he refuse to gratify any whim, 
however capricious, the penalty is expulsion from his farm, which in 
Ireland is equivalent to destruction. A tenant thus situated can have 
no interest in the improvement of his farm, since he knows not whether 
a stranger may not have the benefit of that improvement. He drags 
on a precarious existence from year to year, uncertain when a notice to 
quit, or a change of landlords may deprive him of his holding, and send 
him and his family to the workhouse. If, relying upon the personal 
character of the landlord, he should devote his labour to the improve- 
ment of the land, he does not know when that land may pass into the 
hands of another owner. The heir of the man whom he had trusted 
may be totally regardless of his claims; or, some creditor may take 
possession, anxious only to realise the largest possible amount of profit 
from the land. The uncertainty produced by this system in that which 
ought to be the most certain occupation, is an evil of fearful magnitude. 
Millions of the inhabitants of the country are made dependent for their 
property—nay, for their very existence upon the caprice of a few 
thousands, who openly avow their determination to keep them in that 
state of dependence; and to aggravate the evil, there is no single subject 
upon which the thousands and the millions can sympathise. Let us 
not be told that this system works well in England, we utterly deny it. 
We believe there are few farmers in England who would not prefer 
being independent of their landlords ; and those best acquainted with the 
subject, ascribe the slow progress of agricultural improvement in many 
parts of England, to the prevalence of tenancies from year to year. But 
there are many causes that mitigate the evil in England, which have no 


* See Reports relative to Valuation to Poor Rate and the Registered Elective Franchise 
in Ireland. Third General Report, p.p. xx. ¢ ix, xe.,and xci. (Session, 1842) 
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existence in the sister island. The “clearing system” is entirely 
unknown in England; the landlords may thank the manufacturers 
whom they assail, for relieving them from the undue pressure of popu- 
lation. Besides, there is a community of feeling between the landlord 
and his tenants in England, which the events that we have referred to 
have unfortunately prevented from arising in Ireland. In England, the 
landlord is restrained in a great degree by public opinion from exercis- 
ing any caprice or injustice towards his tenants ; while that restraint is 
altogether wanting in Ireland. In England, agriculture is pursued 
upon a more extensive scale, and with larger capital, and the ejected 
tenant is not utterly destroyed; while in Ireland, it is the only way in 
which the mass of the population can employ their energies, or obtain 
support. All these circumstances diminish in this country the extent 
of an evil which, in Ireland, where they do not exist, is altogether 
unchecked. 

It is this which has given force and strength to the present agitation ; 
its main-spring is the feeling among the peasantry of the necessity of 
a change in the laws regulating the tenure of land, in order to give them 
security for the enjoyment of the fruits of their industry. If it had 
not been for the existence of this feeling among them Mr. O'Connell 
might have declaimed with comparatively little effect upon ‘ Saxon 
misrule” and “ six hundred years of oppression.” This gives a mean- 
ing to his words, and makes them sink deep into the mind of every 
peasant who hears him. The stagnation of trade gave him the me- 
chanics and shopkeepers in the towns, and the bigotry displayed by the 
British parliament towards the Catholic religion, and the obstinacy with 
which it refused all measures of amelioration that were not wrung from 
it, threw into his hands the clergy and the middle classes of the Catho- 
lics. But the land question was what regained for him the dominion 
over the hearts of the peasantry, which their disappointment with the 
results of all his previous agitation had nearly lost him. This is the 
spell by which he has been able once more to evoke a spirit that he 
seemed but lately to have lost the mastery of. It is this which ac- 
counts for those marvellous musterings, and still more marvellous dis- 
persions of men at his mandate. It is this which has caused his trea- 
sury to be filled from the voluntary contributions of the poorest people 
in Europe. The present is the only political movement in Ireland that 
has ever held out to the people any immediate prospect of improvement 
in their physical condition, and hence the ardour with which they have 
embraced it. The removal of the Catholic disabilities, the abolition or 
modification of tithes, and the maintenance of the Whigs in power, 
gratified the religious feelings of the majority, and afforded them a tri- 
umph over their political opponents, while the reform of the corporations 
was a subject in which the bulk of the people were uninterested. But 
“fixity of tenure” is a subject upon which every peasant feels a deep 
abiding interest, and the phrase is (probably intentionally) so vague 
as to enable every man to interpret it according to his own inclination. 
This, accordingly, forms the staple of Mr. O'Connell's harangues to his 
rural auditors, while in addressing the inhabitants of the towns he 
dwells upon the renewal of trade and manufactures, and the consequent 
increase of employment and wages which would result from “ Ireland's 
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being once more a nation.’’ No doubt there is a considerable garniture 
of appeals to national and religious prejudices in all cases, and the his- 
tory of Imperial Legislation since the union unfortunately affords too 
much foundation for these appeals. But without the substantial 
grievance of the uncertain tenure of their farms, and the consequent 
want of security for their industry, all these would be ineffectual to 
move the masses of the peasantry who constitute the bone and sinew 
of his forces. It is to the removal of this that any Government capa- 
able of devising any plan for allaying the agitation should immediately 
apply all its energies. To expect any remedy for it from the present 
government would of course be absurd. They have not time or in- 
clination for any thing but ‘* Arm’s Bills,” “‘ Croal Contracts,” ‘‘ Magis- 
terial dismissals,” and ‘* Rhadamanthus expeditions.” But it is time 
for the people of England, if they wish to maintain the connexion 
between the two countries, to press the subject upon Parliament. 

This is a subject which the legislature and the government, since the 
Union, have altogether overlooked ; although it is since that event that 
it has become of the greatest magnitude ; although it is during the last 
forty years that the evils, the seeds of which were sown in bygone 
centuries, have come to maturity. The difficulty of legislating upon 
it is doubtless very great; the attempt to reconcile the claims of labour 
demanding security, with the rights of property asserting its dominion ; 
to satisfy all reasonable expectations of the peasantry, without infring- 
ing unnecessarily on the prescriptive powers of the landlords, as every 
just man would wish to have done, is a task of the greatest difficulty ; 
but the attempt is one which should be made, and made without delay, 
The division between the proprietors and the cultivators of the soil, 
which was caused by the peculiar circumstances of Ireland, which we 
have before referred to, is every day becoming wider. On one side are 
arrayed the thousands, on the other the millions ; dark prejudices, the 
growth of ages, are in the hearts of all; wild desires of change are in 
the minds of the many; exaggerated notions of right are entertained 
by the few. Unless the supreme power of the state intervene to effect 
a compromise, to reconcile their conflicting claims, and adjust the ties 
that should unite these two mighty classes, the result may be, either a 
violent transfer of property, or a servile war, Until this is done, it is 
vain to hope for permanent peace in Ireland. Mere political changes 
will be ineffectual until this source of so much crime and misery is 
dried up. A permanent improvement in the physical condition of the 
people must precede, or accompany, any increase of their political 
power. Itis very right, no doubt, to extend the elective franchise in 
Ireland; very right to reduce the Established Church there to a state 
more conformable to the position of the country; but all these changes 
are of trifling efficacy, compared with the removal of this gigantic evil. 
The number of those who can exercise the elective franchise would, 

under any system, be comparatively limited ; the reduction or abolition 
of the Church would not remove any portion of the weight from the 
back of the Irish peasant ; it would not feed a single hungry mouth ; 
it would not clothe a single naked back ; it would not make the roof 
of a single cottage more secure ; it would not save a single family from 
ejection, and its attendant ruin. It is well that the English people 
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at least should know this, whatever their legislators may think upon 
the matter, 

It has been said, and said by men filling high places, that this is an 
evil which parliament cannot remedy ; that it must be left ** to the force 
of an enlightened public opinion.” Alas, and these are the statesmen 
of England ! these are the men who govern this great empire! and this 
is all the remedy for this mighty evil which they can propose! Parlia- 
ment, forsooth, cannot interfere with the dealings between landlord and 
tenant ; between the owner of the soil, and its cultivator, Why should 
it not? It has already interfered between the capitalist and the work- 
man; between the owner of money and the labourer whom he hires 
to do his work. Parliament has already interfered with a subject 
no less important than the daily bread of the people; it has re- 
stricted their right to buy where they could supply themselves most 
plentifully and profitably; and that avowedly for political considera- 
tions. That, however, was in favour of the landlords, and it was only 
the mass of the people that could be in any way injured by it. But the 
parliament that taxed the bread of the people in order to give high rents 
to the landlords, shrinks from the notion of interfering, in the slightest 
degree, with the sacred right of the landlord to preserve his game, or 
eject his tenantry. It would be an interference with the rights of pro- 
perty, forsooth! But have they no regard for the rights of labour? 
Their nerves are shocked at the idea of a landlord being prevented by 
law from ejecting one hundred people in order to clear his estate; or 
depriving a confiding and industrious tenant of the benefit of his 
improvements ; but they have no care for the desolation of homesteads ; 
the separation and destruction of families ; they think not of the feel- 
ings which must arise in the breast of an Irish peasant who, after having 
spent his youth and manhood in making one spot of earth more fertile— 
after rearing up a family whom he had supported by his industry, and 
to whom he had hoped to transmit, as their only inheritance, the farm 
on which they were born,—finds himself suddenly removed, without 
fault of his, and sees the result of a life’s labour swept away in order 
to gratify the caprice, or supply the wants of another. 

Such scenes are not uncommon, nay they are of daily occurrence in 
Ireland, and the landlord class are resolved to perpetuate and extend 
the system from which they spring, yet Parliament is too delicate to 
interfere. It is said that there can be no legislation upon this subject 
without an interference with the rights of property. True, you must 
interfere with the present legal rights of the owners of property, but 
only to enforce its moral duties. ‘True, you must restrict the unlimited 
control of the proprietors of Jand, but it is in order to preserve the 
state from a convulsion which the overstrained exercise of that control 
seems likely to occasion. There is a right more sacred than those of 
property, it is the right of self-preservation. That right extends to 
states as well as to individuals, and if any portion of the subjects of a 
state endanger its existence, or interfere with its welfare, by an over- 
strained exercise of the rights with which the laws invest them, it is 
the right, as well as the duty, of the ruling power of that state to pre- 
vent the madness of a few from bringing down ruin upon all. A class 
of persons, not exceeding 10,000 in number, possessing the whole 
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of a country among them, have come to the conclusion, in their 
own private coteries, that it would be for their advantage to have 
some four or five millions of the people of that country absolutely 
dependant upon their caprice for the continuance of their means of 
support, nay, of their very existence, and have resolved that those 
millions are too numerous and must be thinned, and yet the legislators 
of that country can do nothing but hint their disapprobation. We 
are referred for a remedy to “the force of public opinion.” But unfor- 
tunately the public opinion which influences the landlords is, and must 
continue to be, in favour of maintaining their own dominion to the 
utmost, in favour of reducing the tenantry to the most complete de- 
pendance upon them; the public opinion of the tenantry is quite the 
other way—it is in favour of giving to them some security for their 
enjoying the produce of their own labour, for their reaping when they 
have sown. Between those two conflicting opinions it is the duty of 
the legislature to arbitrate, and not to remain passive, until the contest 
is decided by other weapons than those of argument. Public opinion 
indeed! What effect did public opinion produce in ameliorating the 
condition of the negroes in the West Indies, though divines preached, 
and philanthropists wrote for many a year in their behalf? What 
effect has public opinion had in inducing the landlords to abandon the 
Corn Laws? and yet it has pronounced very decidedly in favour of 
their abolition. The public opinion which influences every man, is 
the public opinion of the class among whom he lives, and in the in- 
stances we have referred, that opinion countervailed the opinion of the 
rest of the nation. It is perfectly idle, therefore, to talk of redressing 
this grievance of the Irish people by “the force of public opinion.” 
Parliament must legislate, and that speedily and effectually, if it do 
not wish to see the landmarks of property swept away by the torrent 
of popular indignation at the abuse of its rights; if it do not wish to 
see Ireland deluged with blood, and the British Empire convulsed or 
rent in twain by an Agrarian Civil War. Ifthe same mistake be com- 
mitted upon this subject that has hitherto characterised the entire course 
of legislation towards Ireland; if Parliament remain passive, until it is 
dragged at the chariot wheels of stern and unrelenting necessity, the 
consequences may be most fatal to the landlords themselves as well as 
to the rest of the community. Ifthe peasantry, despairing of legisla- 
tive relief, should combine to withhold their rents, the result will be 
the total disorganization of society in Ireland. Parliament will then be 
compelled to legislate, as it was upon the subject of tithes, hastily and 
ignominiously, to concede to an insurgent peasantry, when concession 
shall have lost its value, much more than they had before haughtily 
refused. The danger is pressing, it is imminent, the time is swiftly 
passing away in which an equitable adjustment of the question is yet 
practicable. Let but one parish,—one estate in Ireland, refuse payment 
of rent, and it will spread “like fire upon a dry heath” through the 
whole country, and who can tell where or when the conflagration will 
cease ? 








LINES FROM MY ALBUM. 


Oh! do not suppose that the hours 
Are always unclouded and gay, 
Or that thorns never mix with the flowers 
That fortune has strew'd in life’s way ! 
When seen by the cold and unfeeling, 
We smile through the sorrow we feel ; 
But smiles are deceitful, concealing 


The world is a changeable ocean, 

And sunbeams and sorrows abound, 
Where the surface is least in commotion 
The rocks of misfortune are found; 
And man, is the pilot, who steering— 

Of every billow the sport ; 
See, the gales of prosperity veering, 
Which promised to waft him to port. 


Our hopes are the gales that serenely 

Waft onward our sails as we float, 
7 Our fears are the whirlwinds that keenly 

O’erwhelm our poor perishing boat— 

And folly’s the ray that deceives us 
And leads us too often astray, 

But reason’s the beacon that gives us 
A light thro’ its perilous way. 


Our moments of mirth may be many, 
And hope half our sorrow beguiles, 
But believe me, there cannot be any 
Whose features are always in smiles ; 
The heart may be sad and repining, 
Tho’ cheerfulness brightens the scene,— 
As a goblet with gems may be shining, 
Tho’ bitter the potion within. 


A glittering volume may cover 
A story of sorrow and woe; 
And night’s gayest meteors may hover 
Where dangers lie lurking below ! 
How oft in the sunshine of gladness 
The cheek and the eye may be drest, 
Whilst the clouds of dejection and sadness 
In secret o’ershadow the breast. 











Those wounds which they never can heal. 


























































LITERARY NOTICES. 


INFLUENCE OF MANUFACTURES UPON HEALTH AND LIFE.* 


We are here presented with a valuable contribution to our scanty stock of 
knowlege on the real influence of employments upon health. The subject, 
though one of vast social importance, has been as yet but very imperfectly 
investigated, and what is more embarrassing, has been s2 mixed up with 
political questions, and the facts so disterted to serve party purposes, that 
there is scarcely any evidence, generally accessible, which may be confidently 
relied upon. The difference of opinion upon the subject among men with 
apparently equally good opportunities for observation is extreme; some 
seemingly attributing all the diseases they find among the operatives to their 
employment ; others asserting that their employment is rather beneficial to 
their health than otherwise. 

Mr. Noble has, on this occasion, confined his attention principally to the 
factory operatives. Residing and practising as a surgeon in Manchester, he 
has, we understand, enjoyed good opportunities for observation; but, fully 
aware that individual experience can embrace but a very small part of the 
subject, he has sought the solution of the question rather by an examination 
of recorded experience, than by reference to his own observations; though 
the latter is not neglected, nor is it the least important part of his work. 

The pamphlet consists of three parts. The first gives a concise account of 
previous inquiries, especially those instituted by the legislature. These 
appear to have had reference (so far as they were real inquiries) rather to the 
actual state of health of factory operatives, than to an investigation of the 
real causes of their sanatory condition. The second part gives what Mr. 
Noble considers “ the general facts of the case ;”” the impression produced by 
which is confirmatory of that which has long been our conviction, namely, 
that, generally speaking, the health of operatives 1s far more powerfully in- 
fluenced by the mode of life at home, thaa by peculianties of their employ- 
ment ; a few exceptions there may be, but they are only exceptions, and but 
few. Bad food, bad lodging, bad clothing, deficicncies of air, warmth, light, 
cleanliness, exercise, and relaxation, are coxsmon to all employments of the 
poor, and we ought to have expected to find, what statistical inquiry shows 
us, that they exert their baneful influence on others as well ar factory opera- 
tives, and, on all who are exposed to them, pretty much alike. Therefore, 
though regulations of factory labour may be required, they will go but a 
little way in extirpating the evils the factory population endure. In the 
third and last section, Mr. Noble inquires into the amount of alleged parti- 
cular evils resulting from cotton-miils—premature attainment of womanhood 
—osseous deformity—consumption—and scrofula. The existence of the first 
alleged effect he considers entirely unfounded, and in this conclusion we quite 
agree. The unusual existence oi osseous deformity is very doubtful. The 
cases of distortion among 640 factory childyen were found to be 8, or 1} per 


* By Daniex Nosie, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society,in Manchester, &c. &c. London: John Churchill, Princes-street, 
Soho. Manchester: Simms and Dinham. Leeds: Slocombe and Simms, 1843. 
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cent.; this is given as the result of actual inquiry, in a paper read at the last 
meeting of the British Association by John Shuttleworth, Esq., of Man- 
chester; on which Mr. Noble remarks :— 

“* Will any one contend that this is a very high average? I very much 
suspect that a larger proportion would be discovered in grades a little more 
exalted, especially amongst young ladies educated at fashionable boarding- 
schools. The precautionary care with which Mr. Shuttleworth’s data were 
obtained, has been seen from a previous quotation. ‘The importance of posi- 
tive facts like the above, respecting matters upon which so much vague 
declamation had been hazarded, is indeed very great; they do exhibit cer- 
tainly, in a very ridiculous light, the exaggerated statements that went 
abroad, regarding the terrible influence of factories in the destruction of 
infant life, and the woeful distortions of limb.” 

The production or premature developement of pulmonary consumption is 
certainly not proved, though we do not perceive that Mr. Noble has succeeded 
in disproving it, by his very laborious analysis of the registered causes of 
death. Until the analysis of the census informs us what proportion of the 
inhabitants, and of what ages, are employed in the factories, we learn nothing 
by knowing the number of such persons who die of any particular diseases, 
as it is from the proportionate number only that any indication can be drawn. 
The unusual existence of scrofula among the manufacturing operatives is also 
unproved, indeed the contrary seems the more probable supposition. 

We have now, we think, said enough to recommend this excellent little 
treatise to the notice of inquirers into this branch of our social economy. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ARISTOCRACIES ON THE REVOLUTIONS 
OF NATIONS; CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THE PRESENT 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE.* 


The subject matter of the present volume is one which, until of late years, 
has attracted but little interest. From whatever cause it may have arisen, Libe- 
ralism seemed afraid of appealing to history, and it was tacitly admitted that 
all the arguments derived from the experience of other times were in favour 
of oligarchic authority, and opposed to the principle of governing by the 
many. The feeling does not seem to have been confined to England, though 
there it was cultivated to the utmost by the selfish wisdom of the aristocracy. 
Antiquity was every where supposed to be pregnant with examples of the 
evil of popular authority ; nor was it discovered, until within our own me- 
mory, at least by the mass of the educated community, that in other days 
and other empires, as well as in our own, the miseries of oligarchic rule had 
been exemplitied. 

It is not, however, a light task to trace events so distant to their causes, 
to remove the cloud of error which misrepresentation and misunderstandin 
have spread around them, and to show things as they really were in the full 
light of truth. Mr. Macintyre has attempted this task. That he has per- 
formed it with perfect success, we cannot honestly assert, for the difficulties 
of the subject could scarcely be overcome within the space to which he has 
confined himself. Much, however, he has accomplished, and his work is 
valuable, not only for what it brings forward in itself, but for that to which 
it points ; for the lessons which it teaches us to read from the tale of by-gone 
ages, and for the uniformity which it points out in the dispensations of that 
Providence which designed not that the selfishness of man should interfere 
with its kinder regulations. 

Independently, however, of these sound political morals, which it is most 
advantageous to have thus forcibly inculcated, there is a hearty spirit of self- 
* By James J. Mactntyre. London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 1843. 
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reliance pervading all Mr. Macintyre’s reasoning, which we are happy to ac- 
knowledge. The people are to be taught hereafter to rely upon themselves— 
to work out their own salvation, instead of waiting for either Whigs or 
Tories to work it out for them ; and until this reform shall have been radically 
effected,—auntil we shall learn that self-dependence is the only proper de- 
pendence—the energies of England must necessarily be cramped, and half 
of her vitality destroyed. We are therefore greatly pleased when we find 
men of thought as well as talent putting forth such doctrine as we here find 
advocated. 


IRWELL AND OTHER POEMS.* 


We do not agree with the spirit that would run down the young and un- 
fledged poet, who offers his attempts at verse to the courtesies of the world. 
We would far rather encourage such attempts, for where the heart is warm 
there is hope for something better as the judgment and experience grows 
stronger; at all events it is an indication that our youth have a taste for what 
is beautiful and ennobling, even should the effort not be equal to the will. 

In many of the pages we have here perused, we find considerable evidence 
of a poetical turn of mind, and rarely other than a correct sentiment, albeit 
we like not young gentlemen writing odes to “ The Goblet.” Deficiency in 
the art is the principal failing, but this will come by study and practice. 
One of the best little poems in the book we consider ‘‘ He was too beautiful 








to live,” written in remembrance of a departed brother. It is full of the 
right feeling, and we trust may be the forerunner of all that is amiable and 
reflective in our young writer. As a specimen of his powers, however, we 
prefer quoting the principal poem, “ Irwell :’— 


Whoe’er hath seen dark Irwell’s tide, 
Its sombre look and sullen glide, 
Would never deem that it, | ween, 
Had ever brighter, gayer been. 

Tales of the heart, the sacred glow 
Traslition held upon its flow. 

Ah me! perhaps it far were best 

To leave them ever to their rest, 

Nor seek my feeble pen to raise 
Oblivion’s pall from other days— 
When Irwell roll’d by feudal tower, 
By shady grove, and fairy bower; 
When on her banks so oft was borne 
Sweet music of the hunter’s horn, 


Dark IRWELL, often by thy stream 

Have I indulged in fancy’s dream, 

When in my boyish days I trod 

With buoyant steps thy springing 
sod; 

And traced upon each verdant shore, 

In lonely mound or mossy stone, 

The records of a time of yore ; 

O’er which, though legend had not 
thrown 

Its magic spell, would fancy play, 

And picture deeds of bye-gone day. 





* By A. Dedicated to Charles Swain. 


I knew thee when my heart knew joy, 

When all around was fair and bright, 

When mighty time went fleeting by 

Uncared, unnoticed in his flight. 

Thrice happy hours! when with the 
throng 

Of merry playmates, coursed along 

In mimic hunt, or strove for fame 

In daring fetes and boyish game. 


And there were hours I loved to find 

Some kindred soul to roam with me, 

Around thy hills and dells to wind, 

Not for the nest or berried tree, 

But share a deep and fond delight 

In freeing fancy to its flight, 

Deeming we were of fairy band, 

Or ramblers in a distant land; 

Be outlaws, bandits, bold and brave, 

This be our forest, this our cave; 

With ardour lead on hostile bands to 
meet, 

Plan here the onset, here the safe 
retreat, 

Scale the high hill, behold the foeman 
run, 

And with the summit deem a fortress 

won. 

London: Longman and Co. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND 
TEMPORAL, IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 


The humble Petition of the Members of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, whose names and addresses are hereunto sudscrided, 


SHEWETH, 

That your Petitioners—aware that all human arrangements, however 
originally excellent, are liable to be affected by change of circumstances, so as 
to require measures to be adopted for their adjustment,—feel deeply that the 
United Church of England and Ireland has suffered disadvantage from a 
similar cause, operating upon her position as connected with the civil Legis- 
lature of the Country. 

That the Church of England and Ireland, viewed as an important part of 
the Church of Christ, ought, as such, to enjoy the privilege permitted to 
other Churches and Religious Bodies, of possessing within herself, such a 
power of regulation in her distinctly spiritual affairs, as may best promote 
the due discharge of the sacred duties required of her Ministers, and provide 
for the religious discipline of her own members. 

That, for the attainment of this, there is required the establishment of 
some deliberative Ecclesiastical Body, having authority to frame regulations, 
and to decide in questions of doubt and difficulty, respecting all such matters. 

That “Tue Convocation,” supposing it adapted, not only to former 
times, but to all times, is fallen into desuetude; and that neither to revive 
that, nor to make any provision for supplying its place, is clearly at variance 
with the design of our Reformers. 

That the two tiouses of Parliament were not originally designed, and were 
never considered as adapted, to be the sole legislative authority for the Church, 
in spiritual matters; and, that if they ever had been so adapted, the recent 
changes in the constitution of those Houses—admitting without distinction, 
to seats in the Legislature, those who may, or may not be members of this 
Church —have given rise to a peculiar unfitness, and indeed unwillingness on 
their part, to be called on to exercise this authority in behalf of this Church. 

That your Petitioners consider it highly important to the safety and pros- 
perity of Her Majesty’s dominions, that this Church should not continue 
unprovided with a government; inasmuch as the doctrines and precepts which 
she maintains, must, when duly inculcated, always exercise the most im- 
portant influence over a large proportion of Her Majesty’s subjects, teaching 
them on the highest grounds, to discharge their social duties with diligence 
and fidelity. 

Your Petitioners are sincerely attached to the existing constitution of the 
Church of which they are members, and are not making application for any 
specific changes, but for the establishment of an Ecclesiastical Government, 
which shall have authority to determine what is, and what is not, binding on 
the members of this Church, and to prononnce respecting any changes 
which individuals may have introduced, or may propose to have introduced. 

And your Petitioners have been the more encouraged to make this appli- 
cation to your Lordships, trom the distinguished notice which petitions on 
the subject of it have obtained in your Lordships’ House, in recent sessions 
of Parliament. 

Your Petitioners, therefore, humbly pray that your Right Honourable 
House will be pleased to consider what measures should be adopted for 
securing the efficiency of this Church, so as the better to enable her, in the 
existing circumstances of the Country, to carry forward the great objects of 
her original institution. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray. 


Manchester: Bransaaw and Biacsiocs, Printers, Brown-street. 
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